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1. What Are the Russian People Like? 


Writers and lecturers in Western countries often speak of 
Russia as a great enigma, and early in this war Mr. Churchill 
—who has a great gift of pictorial language—described Russia 
as “an enigma wrapped in mystery.” As a matter of fact, there 
is nothing enigmatic about the Russians. The truth is that most 
people in Western Europe and the United States have not 
troubled to find out much about Russia, and so are apt to dis- 
miss the news they hear from that country with the phrase, 
“Well, it’s too enigmatic for words,” or “That’s so like the 
Russians,” and let it go at that. This book starts from the 
ground up, to find out who are the Russians, and why they 
seem enigmatic to other people. 


A MELTING POT 


To begin with, it would be unwise to make a sweeping state- 
ment about the Russian people as a whole, because in Russia 
there are nearly two hundred different national and racial 
groups living side by side. In many cases they have lived there 
for so long that history does not record when they appeared on 
the scene. There is no such thing as the Russian people, in the 
sense that the Germans or the French regard themselves as a 
distinct national group. It is true that there are three main 
branches of what we call Russians: the Great Russians, who 
settled the central portion of European Russia, and many of 
whom later also helped to develop Siberia in Asiatic Russia; 
the White Russians, who live in the western section of Euro- 
pean Russia, along the borders of former Poland and Lithu- 
ania; and the Little Russians, or Ukrainians, who live in southern 
Russia, also known as the Ukraine, which means border region, 
because in earlier centuries the Ukraine was Russia’s border- 
land against Poles, Turks and Tartars. Incidentally, the phrase 
“White Russian” used in this book refers to a branch of the 
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Russian people in an ethnic sense, not to the Russians who 
went into exile in 1917, and who were often referred to as 
“White” Russians, in contrast to the Bolsheviks, who were 
called “Reds.” 

In addition to these three main branches of Russians living 
within the borders of what is today the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics, there are also groups of Finns and Poles living 
in European Russia. Russia took over Finland in 1809, during 
the Napoleonic wars, but lost it in 1918, when the Finns estab- 
lished an independent state. Many people of Finnish stock, 
however, still live in the northern areas of Russia bordering on 
Finland. Russia also had acquired the eastern section of Poland 
in the eighteenth century, when that country was divided be- 
tween Prussia, Austria and Russia. This section of Poland 
Russia lost during the First World War, and in 1919, at the 
Paris Peace Conference, the Allies recognized the formation 
of an independent Polish state, which reunited within its 
borders the Polish lands formerly divided by Poland’s great 
neighbors. But by another turn of the wheel, Russia regained 
eastern Poland in 1939, on the outbreak of the Second World 
War, when Poland was once more divided—this time between 
Germany and Russia—and today the U.S.S.R. has a number 
of Poles among its inhabitants. It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that a majority of the population in eastern Poland is 
composed of Ukrainians and White Russians. 

Before 1914 Russia had a considerable population of Baltic 
Germans, who lived in the territories we have known since 
1919 as the independent states of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. 
Russia occupied these states in 1940, apparently with the ac- 
quiescence of Hitler—but the Nazis first arranged for the 
return to the Reich of all German-speaking people in these 
states. A colony of Germans, moreover, has long been living on 
the Volga, where they settled in the days of Catherine the 
Great in the eighteenth century. 
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Then, also, Russia has large Asiatic populations within her 
borders, scattered throughout Asiatic Russia, from the Arctic 
wastes of the north to glamorous ancient cities like Samarkand 
in Turkestan in the south—Tartars, Kirghiz, Bashkirs, Samo- 
yeds, Kalmuks, and many others. 


DIVERSE CUSTOMS AND BELIEFS 


Within the space at our disposal, it would be impossible to 
give in detail the names and special characteristics of all these 
peoples. But we must always remember, when we think of 
Russia, that the country is composed of a vast number of na- 
tional and racial groups, all varying widely in their economic 
and social development, as well as in their religious beliefs. 
The Poles, for example, are Roman Catholics; the Germans, 
many of them, are Lutherans; most of the Great and Little 
Russians belonged until 1917 to the Greek Orthodox Church; 
many White Russians adhered to a religious group-—the Uniate 
Church—which sought to reconcile Roman and Greek Catho- 
lic practices; most of the Asiatic populations are either Mos- 
lems or Buddhists; and there are also about three and a half 
million Jews out of a total population of 170 million, most of 
whom, in Tsarist times, had been concentrated in western 
Russia. Even more than the United States, the U.S.S.R. is a 
real melting pot of peoples of all kinds and varieties, ranging 
from the most primitive to the most advanced. This extraor- 
dinary variety creates very difficult problems in the political 
administration and economic development of the Russian state. 


MANY PEOPLES—ONE NATION 


Before the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917, the Tsarist govern- 
ment followed a policy of Russification to weld together the 
many nationalities and races under its rule. In the United 
States, we have tried to Americanize all new immigrants, but 
this has been largely a process of education and adaptation, 
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achieved by peaceful means—not an effort to impose a na- 
tional pattern by force. But the Tsarist government, which 
had not yet progressed far toward education of the people 
as a whole—always fearing that education would bring revo- 
lution in its wake—tried to do this by force. The Soviet leaders 
have followed a different course. They have achieved a con- 
siderable measure of national unification by imposing on all 
the peoples of the U.S.S.R. a uniform political and economic 
pattern usually described as Communism. But within this cen- 
tralized framework, administered from Moscow, they have 
given each national group a considerable measure of cultural 
and, more recently, economic autonomy. Every national group 
is encouraged to develop its music, literature, language, and 
so on, but each must accept the political and economic doc- 
trines of the Soviet system. Russia’s experience (and we must 
always think of it as an experience, and not as an “experiment,” 
because Russia is not, as some people seem to think, a laboratory, 
and the Russian people cannot be regarded as guinea pigs) — 
Russia’s experience may prove very valuable to the rest of the 
world in meeting the problems of post-war reconstruction— 
especially in regions like those of Eastern Europe and the 
Balkans, where populations are often inextricably mixed. The 
Russians have shown that it is possible to have cultural auton- 
omy for a great variety of national and racial groups, yet 
achieve political and economic unity. 

The Russians often seem different from Western peoples, but 
they have certain essential characteristics which appear again 
and again throughout their turbulent history, and these char- 
acteristics may help us to understand why they act as they do. 
Because of her geographic isolation, Russia remained outside 
the main streams of civilization that shaped western Europe 
and the New World. That is why Russia, at first glance, seems 
so backward. From the point of view of economic develop- 
ment, it is true that Russia in 1917 was about where the United 
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States was before the Civil War—and her progress since that 
time must be judged in the perspective of our own develop- 
ment during the past three-quarters of a century. But this does 
not mean that the Russians are mentally backward, or in- 
capable of swift adaptation to modern thought and technique. 
On the contrary, the Russians are for the most part very alert 
and full of energy and vitality. Although they have been cut 
off from the rest of the world during much of their early 
history, they are intensely curious about other peoples with 
whom they come into contact. In many ways, the Russians 
resemble the Americans more than any other people. Like 
Americans, they are eager to ask questions and learn new 
things; they are not afraid to make mistakes; they have an 
attitude of breezy but not annoying self-confidence, born of 
the knowledge that they have vast spaces and great material 
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resources at their disposal; and they adapt themselves readily 
to new and entirely untried conditions. 


RUSSIANS ARE INTERNATIONALISTS 


Perhaps one reason for the adaptability of the Russians is the 
very fact that, for centuries, they have had to live and get 
along with so many different people. This, too, accounts for 
their freedom from the “master-race” idea, which has pre- 
vented the Germans from cooperating with other peoples on 
an equal basis. The Russians think not merely in national, but 
in world, terms. In the nineteenth century, many Russians 
became interested in Pan-Slavism—a movement to unite all 
Slav peoples under the leadership of Russia. If this movement 
had succeeded—if Poles, Czechs, Slovaks, Serbs and Bulgarians 
had joined with Russians in a single state or federation of 
states—then they would have formed a huge political unit, 
since there are about 300 million Slavs in Europe, a population 
that is exceeded only by that of China and India. 

This unification of all the Slavs has been one of the night- 
mares haunting the Germans since their own national unifica- 
tion in 1870, because the Germans, who today at most claim a 
population of 80 million, knew they could not match the man- 
power of the Slavs, whom they have always regarded as an 
inferior race. Until now, however, the Slavs have not displayed 
great talents of political organization, and Russia’s nineteenth- 
century dreams of Pan-Slavism remained largely dreams— 
although Russia did succeed in aiding the Serbs and Bulgarians 
to throw off the rule of the Ottoman Empire, and establish 
their own national states. 

When the Soviet leaders came to power in 1917, they 
launched a movement that might be described as Pan-Com- 
munism—an effort to unite not merely Slavs, but all workers 
of the world under the leadership of Moscow, which also be- 
came the headquarters of world Communism, This movement 
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was international in character, and the very antithesis of na- 
tionalism. It aimed to break down national barriers, and to 
create unity on a class, instead of a national, basis. We shall see 
that, as the years went by and Communism failed to gain 
widespread acceptance, the Soviet leaders shifted the emphasis 
from world revolution to “building socialism in one country” 
—from internationalism to nationalism. But, following Ger- 
many’s invasion of Russia in the summer of 1941, the Kremlin 
urged the cooperation of Slav peoples, who for the most 

have a deep attachment for Russia, if not for Communism. 


RUSSIANS ARE QUICK TO LEARN 


The Russians have also demonstrated that, once they have re- 
ceived a certain amount of education and technical training, 
they can be very adept at modern industrial methods. To West- 
erners the Russians often appear inefficient. And many have 
therefore wondered how the inefficient Russians could display 
such ability on the industrial front that even the Nazis have been 
forced to admit Russia’s superiority in modern war equipment. 
The answer to this question is that the Russians are neither 
stupid nor inefficient. Before 1917, they had had relatively 
little experience with industrial techniques in a country which 
was still in a primitive stage of agriculture, and had only begun 
to face the problems of industrialization. When vast masses of 
Russian peasants who may never have seen anything more 
complicated than primitive ploughs were drawn into factories 
after 1917, they simply did not know how to deal with me- 
chanical contrivances and often treated machines as if they 
were cows or horses. If the machines did not work, they would 
beat them up, and many of the breakdowns of machinery 
which were long current in Russia were due probably not 
so much to what was called sabotage as to the inexpertness of 
Russian peasants in dealing with machines. But this does not 
mean that the Russians—especially the younger generation, 
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brought up to admire and respect mechanical civilization— 
have not been quick to learn. We must remember that, in the 
United States, many of the most complex tool-making indus- 
tries—for example in the Cleveland area—are manned by 
workers of Slav origin, Czechs and Yugoslavs. The Slavs are 
no more stupid about machinery than other peoples, once 
they have received the proper training and guidance. The 
Russians have already turned out modern tanks and airplanes 
that have won the admiration of the world. 


BUT HAVE LITTLE TIME-SENSE 


If the Russians often seem inefficient, it is because they are less 
conscious of the element of time than peoples of the West, 
and also because they are not at their best when subjected to 
strict routine. American engineers have pointed out again and 
again that the Russians can set up factories in many ways com- 
parable to those of the United States, but that their ordinary 
production is far lower than that achieved in this country. 
This is true, but it is also true that, in time of emergency— 
as in the present war—when efforts of an extraordinary char- 
acter are called for, the Russians can double and redouble their 
efforts, and do so cheerfully and enthusiastically, because they 
like the sense of drama created by a crisis. Their very lack of 
so-called efficiency and time-sense has served them in good 
stead against the methodical Germans, since the Russians, like 
the Chinese, seem to have been relatively undisturbed by the 
transfer of factories, lock, stock and barrel, from one region 
of the country to the other, and have adapted themselves to 
conditions that would probably dishearten Western workers. 

Another characteristic of Russians that often seems baffling 
to Westerners is their violent transition from gaiety to melan- 
choly, from wild exuberance to the lowest depths of misery. 
Yet what seems to be instability has, like inefficiency, proved a 
source of strength as well as weakness. For if Russians fall 
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prey to temporary melancholy, they never yield to the kind 
of stark Wagnerian despair that from time to time grips the 
Germans. They are flexible, can stand many trials and tribula- 
tions without succumbing, and have translated both their 
moods of exuberant joy and their moods of deep sadness into 
impressive creative efforts. 


2. What Is Their Country Like? 


The lack of a sense of limits, that seems such a striking char- 
acteristic of the Russians, corresponds in a profound sense to 
the limitless character of the country in which they live. 
Russia is a continent in herself—a continent that spans Europe 
and Asia, and partakes of the civilization of both. Not only is 
Russia continental in expanse, but she also possesses some of 
the richest natural resources of any country in the world. No 
country is entirely self-sufficient. But two countries at least 
approach self-sufficiency. They are the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 

Russia has iron, coal, bauxite, manganese, and oil—the prin- 
cipal raw materials needed for modern industry. She also has 
a wide variety of foodstuffs, and raises many of the crops 
necessary for the manufacture of textiles—such as flax, wool, 
and cotton. She is a large producer of gold, which she can 
use to purchase things she does not produce herself. But 
Russia, like the United States, is not entirely self-sufficient. 
Curiously enough, Russia lacks very much the same things we 
lack—notably rubber and tin which, like the United States, 
she used to import. She must also import what the Russians 
call “colonial” products, such as coffee, cocoa, and palm-oil. 
And, until the Soviet government launched a program of in- 
dustrialization designed to “catch up with and outstrip the 
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capitalist countries,” Russia had to import machinery for her 
industries, as well as many kinds of manufactured goods— 
mostly from the advanced industrial powers, Germany, Britain, 
and the United States. She also had to pay, in foreign exchange, 
for the services of technicians, principally American and Ger- 
man, who were brought in to help the U.S.S.R. to build up 
its industries, 


A TEMPTING PRIZE 


The fact that, before 1917, Russia’s vast natural resources had 
been as yet largely unexploited made her a tempting prize 
for more advanced industrial powers. In that sense Russia was 
like China, or Rumania, or Latin America, because the ad- 
vanced industrial powers wanted to obtain her raw materials 
—especially oil—and also hoped to find a market in Russia for 
their manufactured goods. Before the First World War, 
Russia’s resources were developed largely by foreign capital— 
as were the copper and nitrates of Chile, the oil of Rumania, 
the rubber of the Indies. At that time, foreign capital—French, 
British, Belgian, American—was invested in Russian railways, 
tramways, public utilities, and some mining enterprises. 

Why did not the Russians finance their own economic de- 
velopment? We must again remember that, until 1917, Russia 
was predominantly a backward agricultural country. As in 
Latin America and the Balkans, the ruling group was not a 
group of industrialists, but a group of big landowners, whose 
capital was in the form of land and cattle, not of ready cash 
for investment in industry. Not only that, but the big land- 
owners in Russia at that time—as today in Latin America— 
feared that industrialization would bring about the growth of 
cities, and that factory workers in turn would undermine their 
own power, and preferred to put such money as they had back 
into their land. In 1917 Russia was still in the position of a 
country that might have become an economic colony of the 
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advanced industrial powers. The only way that this danger 
could have been averted, and Russia’s political independence 
assured, was by the development of modern industry. 


THE DRIVE TO THE OPEN SEA 


Not only is Russia a continent, but she is also a land- and ice- 
locked continent, which has few exits to the high seas. Russia’s 
landlocked character explains her periodic isolation from the 
rest of the world, because Russians, for geographic, if for no 
other, reasons, found it difficult to maintain continuous con- 
tacts with Western Europe and the New World. Look at the 
map of Russia today, and you will see that Russia has no direct 
outlets except on the Pacific Ocean and the White Sea. To 
reach the Atlantic her ships must travel along devious routes 
through the Finnish Gulf, the Baltic Sea and the English Chan- 
nel or the North Sea in the north; through the Black Sea, the 
Dardanelles and the Mediterranean in the south. The vastly 
increased use of the airplane and the air-consciousness of the 
young Russian generation may serve to break down this isola- 
tion. But until recently Russia’s geographic remoteness from 
the rest of the world, and her inaccessibility except by land or 
air routes, have had a far-reaching influence on her history. 
Russia’s development as a national state stems from the prin- 
cipalities that grew up about towns like Kiev and Moscow, 
built on rivers that served as highroads of trade in the Middle 
Ages. Kiev has been called the cradle of Russian history. It 
was also the cradle of Russian Christianity. But it was Moscow, 
more centrally located than Kiev, that became the nucleus of 
Russia’s political organization and, from the Middle Ages on 
—except for a period of two hundred years, when the capital 
was located in St. Petersburg—served as the capital of the 
country. It was from this central area, the heart of a land- 
locked continent, that the Russian peoples spread out to north, 
south and east, in a constant search for warm-water ports, 
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RUSSIA’S HISTORIC DRIVE TO THE SEA 








for outlets to the high seas. This search for outlets to the sea 
is perhaps the principal trend in Russia’s history. 


ONE TSAR IS A SOVIET HERO 


This trend grew particularly noticeable at the time that Peter 
the Great became Tsar in the late seventeenth century. Peter 
was a great empire-builder, and today he is regarded in the 
Soviet Union as one of the heroes of Russian history—in spite 
of the fact that he was a Tsar. He was a man of broad vision, 
and ruthless in the fulfilment of his aspirations. Peter the Great 
is rightly regarded as a hero by the Soviet leaders, because he 
laid the basis, in many ways, for the development of a modern 
state in Russia. He was one of the first Russians to visit the 
Western world, and to recognize the need of learning from 
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Westerners. He visited the seaports of Holland, studied their 
shipyards, and began to build a merchant marine and a navy 
for Russia. 

There did not seem much point in building a navy unless 
Russia could have access to the open seas. Peter the Great 
promoted Russia’s expansion to the sea in two directions. In 
the northwest he fought the Poles and Swedes (the Swedes at 
that time ruled Finland) and founded St. Petersburg (later 
called Petrograd and now Leningrad), a man-made city built 
on swamps, which he described as Russia’s “window” on the 
Western world. In the south, he fought the Turks to establish 
bases for Russia in the Crimea, on the Black Sea, which played 
a strategic role in the Crimean War of 1854-55, in the civil war 
of the 1920’s, and again in Russia’s present war with Germany. 

No matter who may be in power in Russia—whether the 
Tsars, or the Soviet government—the Russians will want to 
control certain strategic positions in the Baltic and in the Black 
Sea which might otherwise be used against them by hostile 
forces. That is why the Russians have struggled to dominate 
Finland and the Baltic states, and to prevent other countries— 
notably Germany—from gaining a foothold there; and that is 
why they have also struggled to prevent exclusive control by 
Turkey of the Straits of the Dardanelles, which are the outlet 
from the Black Sea to the Mediterranean. 


FAR EASTERN PIONEERS 


Not only has Russia sought to obtain outlets in the west, but 
she has also staged a powerful drive to obtain outlets on the 
Pacific Ocean, in the Far East. In their search for an outlet 
to the Pacific during the nineteenth century the Russians per- 
formed a task similar to that of the westward expansion of the 
United States. Just as we followed what we called our “mani- 
fest destiny” toward our west coast on the Pacific, so the Rus- 
sians followed their manifest destiny toward their east coast 
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on the Pacific. Hardy pioneers and political exiles sent to 
Siberia by the Tsarist government opened up this rich region, 
and displayed many of the same qualities that the Americans 
developed during the days of covered wagons. The men and 
women who settled Siberia and the Russian Far East hoped 
either to find a refuge there, or better living conditions, or 
merely freedom from the restrictions of autocracy—and many 
of them, like the American pioneers, had bold visions of the 
future. Some of them pushed on even into Alaska. At the end 
of the century the Russians reached their goal by building two 
ports on the Pacific—Vladivostok and Port Arthur. Through 
the 1904-5 war with Japan, however, they lost Port Arthur. 
During the past twenty years, new pioneers have opened up 
the Arctic region, which may assume strategic importance as 
a link between the easternmost outposts of the U.S.S.R. and 
the westernmost outposts of the United States. 

In looking back at Russia’s historic drive toward warm-water 
ports, which brought the country in contact with the outside 
world, it is interesting to note that Axis plans call for occupa- 
tion by Germany of Russian territory in the west from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea, and for Japanese occupation of Russia’s 
Maritime Provinces in the Far East on the Pacific. If these 
plans succeeded, nothing would be left of Russia but a land- 
and ice-locked truncated area, completely cut off from all 
contacts with other countries, except the Greater German and 
Greater Japanese Empires. Russia’s struggle with Germany 
today must therefore be seen not merely as an effort to repel 
German invasion, but also as an effort to preserve her national 
existence, 








































3. What Was the Bolshevik Revolution? 


Volumes have already been written on this subject, and many 
more will be written in the years to come. In this little book 
we can only try to note the essential character of that revo- 
lution. 

Many Americans are under the misapprehension that the 
Russian revolution was merely a revolution of industrial 
workers against a small but powerful group of capitalists. This 
misapprehension is due to the fact that most people think the 
Russian revolution took place according to the predictions of 
the German Socialist writer Karl Marx. 


REVOLUTION ACCORDING TO MARX 


Now Marx, in his most famous works—Capital, and The Com- 
munist Manifesto which he wrote in collaboration with Fried- 
rich Engels—had expressed the belief that the Communist 
revolution would take place in a highly industrialized country 
like Germany, or possibly Britain. A distinction, by the way, 
should be made between what we ordinarily call socialism— 
a political movement that seeks to achieve social transformation 
by peaceful evolution—and communism, which seeks to achieve 
such transformation by force and violence. The Russians have 
used the word socialism in a different sense, as we shall see 
later on. They have used it to describe the stage of develop- 
ment at which Russia had arrived by 1936 when, in their 
opinion, she had not yet established communism. 

Marx thought that, as modern industries developed, there 
would be a smaller and smaller class of great monopoly capi- 
talists at the top, and larger and larger masses of under- 
privileged workers at the bottom. The workers, in the words 
of The Communist Manifesto, would have “nothing to lose 
but their chains,’ and would revolt against the small class 
of capitalists. Once the political and economic power of 
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the capitalists had been broken, the workers would establish 
their own Communist state, where the products of farms and 
factories would be produced by “all according to their ability” 
and distributed to “all according to their needs.” In the long 
run, as the workers learned to collaborate freely with each 
other, Marx and Engels believed that the state machinery 
would “wither away,” and be relegated to a museum like the 
battle-axe or the spinning wheel. 


BUT RUSSIA DID NOT FIT MARX'S PROPHECY 


Actually, nothing could have been less in line with Karl Marx’s 
revolutionary plans than Russia in 1917. At that time, as has 
already been pointed out, Russia was a backward agricultural 
country, whose industry, then still in its infancy, had been 
financed largely by foreign, not native, capital. In 1917 the vast 
majority of the population were peasants, and the industrial 
workers, although growing in numbers, were still in a minority. 
True, factory workers at that time were living in conditions 
that duplicated the worst days of the Industrial Revolution in 
England at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Many of 
them, although working in factories, were what we would call 
sweatshop workers—even though efforts were being made to 
introduce legislation regarding wages, hours, and conditions 
of work. 

The really large group of proletarians in Russia, however, 
were not the industrial workers, but the great masses of the 
peasants. The peasants had been serfs until 1861, and had be- 
longed to their landlords much as Negro slaves in the South 
had belonged to their masters before our Civil War. In 1861 
the serfs were emancipated, largely through the efforts of the 
intellectual leaders of the rising middle class, who formed the 
spearhead of Russia’s revolutionary movements in the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries. At that time, the peasants 
were promised land, but the distribution of land made headway 
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very, very slowly, and by 1914 only one-third of the peasants 
owned land either individually, or as part of a collective group, 
called mir. The rest were landless peasants, who worked as 
tenants or farm hands on the estates of big landowners, or on 
the farms of richer peasants, known as kulaks (tight fists). 
What Russia had in 1917 was not merely factory workers 
seeking to overthrow an industrial capitalist class, but masses 
of landless and impoverished peasants who wanted land, and 
hoped to obtain it at the expense of the landowners, among 
whom were not only private individuals, but also the monarchy 
and the Church. The peasants furnished the rank and file of the 
Bolshevik revolution; from among the industrial workers came 
many of the corporals and sergeants of the revolutionary 
movement, but its vanguard was recruited primarily from 
among the intelligentsia. 


THE BOLSHEVIK LEADERS 


The Bolshevik revolution of 1917 was led by a group of in- 
tellectuals, most of whom had never seen a worker’s bench or 
used a peasant’s plough. Many of them—notably Lenin and 
Trotzky—had lived in exile abroad because their views had 
brought them into conflict with the Tsarist government. The 
guiding spirit of the revolution was Lenin, who came from the 
intelligentsia, and had spent his life not in manual work, but 
in writing and speaking. 

Fundamentally, then, the Bolshevik revolution was an agrar- 
ian revolution, which later developed into a struggle to achieve 
industrialization. The slogan of the Bolshevik leaders in 1917 
was: “Peace, Land, and Bread.” Bread was desired by every- 
one, since the war had disrupted transportation, and created 
shortages of food in urban centres, Peace, too, was desired by 
many, especially by soldiers at the front, who lacked munitions. 
But land, above all, was desired by the peasants, who for fifty 
years had suffered from acute “land-hunger.” 
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all landowners, and obtain individual ownership of land. This 
did not happen, in the long run, because the Soviet govern- 
ment had no intention of transforming landless peasants into 
individual property owners. The Soviet government feared 
that ownership of land by the peasants would lead to restora- 
tion of capitalism in another form. They were determined to 
extirpate all possible roots of capitalism. Their plan was to 
create the same status for workers in factories—who do not 
own the plant, and merely receive wages for operating ma- 
chinery—and for workers on farms where the peasants would 
also become wage earners. The land, like the factories, banks 
and natural resources of the country, was to be the property 
not of individual peasants, but of the state, which was to pay 
the peasants for their work. 


GOVERNMENT VS. PEASANTS 


The plans of the Soviet leaders met with bitter and stubborn 
opposition on the part of the peasants, who fought the govern- 
ment tooth and nail for many years—sometimes actively, most 
often passively, by refusing to sow or else to gather the harvest, 
and by damaging stores of grain and other foodstuffs. The 
government Tetaliated by deporting recalcitrant peasants to 
the northern regions of the country, where they were forced 
to work on roads, railways, and other tasks; and by other 
measures of repression. Following a bad harvest in 1933, the 
peasants endured a severe famine during the winter of 1933-34, 
which, according to the estimates of some American corre- 
spondents, took a toll of between two and four million lives. 
Some observers believe that the government might have allevi- 
ated the hardships of the peasants by releasing grain from its 
storehouses, but decided not to do so in order to break peasant 
resistance and speed collectivization. Today, practically all 
land in Russia is the property of the state. With the exception 
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of a few large-scale state farms, which are run like factories, 
the workers receiving regular wages, most of the land is culti- 
vated by collective farms whose members receive a share of 
the farm’s net profits. The crucial struggle of the Soviet leaders 
was not a struggle waged by industrial workers against bankers 
and industrialists. It was a struggle between the Soviet govern- 
ment and the peasants—and to the extent that the Soviet gov- 
ernment claimed to represent factory workers it was also a 
struggle between workers and peasants, between the town and 
the country. 


CATCHING UP ON THE OUTSIDE WORLD 


This struggle was waged side by side with the other great 
struggle of the Bolshevik revolution—the effort to transform 
backward Russia into an industrial state which could become 
independent of the outside world. Not only did the Soviet 
leaders want to liberate Russia from dependence on the out- 
side world which, in their opinion, threatened to transform 
Russia into a colony of advanced industrial powers, but they 
also wanted to make the country impregnable to attack by 
one or more “capitalist” states. Today the state owns all the 
country’s resources—factories, banks, mines, raw materials of 
all kinds. Russia has thus jumped from the stage of primitive 
agriculture, tempered by the beginnings of industrialization, 
to large-scale development of all her resources by the state, 
either directly or through state cooperatives. She has over- 
leaped the period of individual enterprise, financed by private 
capital at private risk for private gain, which characterized the 
transition of Europe and the New World from primarily agri- 
cultural to primarily industrial economy. Within the span of 
twenty years Russia has telescoped many of the revolutions 
which in other countries were spread over several centuries. 
In that brief period she has seen the downfall of monarchy 
and aristocracy, the breaking up of feudal estates, the ad- 
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vanced stages of the Industrial Revolution. This breathtaking 
tempo of change in a country which, rightly or wrongly, con- 
sidered herself constantly menaced by a hostile “capitalist en- 
circlement,” explains much that seems chaotic in Russia. 


4. How Is Russia Governed? 


The Soviet government, in the early years of its existence, 
faced the urgent problem of achieving some form of unified 
control over a vast territory. This territory had a population 
of 150 million (now increased to 170 million and, if the ter- 
ritories absorbed since 1939 are included, to 193 million), com- 
posed, as we saw, of some two hundred races and nationalities 
differing widely in education, tradition and economic develop- 
ment. The treaty of 1923, signed by four republics, established 
a Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. All reference to the pre- 
dominantly Russian character of this federation, now consisting 
of 16 union republics, was purposely omitted from its name. It 
was expected that other soviet socialist republics, whenever 
and wherever formed, would eventually join the U.S.S.R. 


GOVERNMENT IN THE TRANSITION PERIOD 


During the early years of the Soviet state—between 1918 
and 1936—the vote was a privilege reserved for the “toiling 
masses.” Persons who lived on an unearned income or hired 
labor for profit—private merchants and kulaks—as well as 
members of the former aristocracy, bourgeoisie and priesthood 
were disfranchised. Industrial workers, moreover, enjoyed ad- 
vantages over peasants in Soviet elections, with respect both 
to the number of delegates whom they could elect to the 
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soviets and the manner in which they elected them. The differ- 
ence in the voting rights of workers and peasants was justified 
on the ground that, during the transition from capitalism to 
socialism, the politically educated workers had to assume lead- 
ership over the backward peasant masses. 

By 1935 the triumph of collectivization, which tended to 
equalize working conditions on farms and in factories, and the 
gradual disappearance, through death or exile, of elements sub- 
ject to disfranchisement, opened the way to changes in the 
Soviet constitution. Stalin declared in 1936 that “the first phase 
of communism, socialism” has “in the main” been achieved 
in the Soviet Union. The “exploiting” classes, he contended, 
had been “liquidated.” Only two classes remained—workers 
and peasants, plus the group of the intelligentsia, now called 
“toiling intelligentsia.” Under the circumstances, Stalin said, 
economic differences between social groups were being gradu- 
ally obliterated; basic class antagonisms were disappearing; 
and the Soviet Union, having achieved a socialist economy, 
was moving in the direction of socialist democracy and a class- 
less society. 


THE 1936 CONSTITUTION 


According to Article I of the 1936 constitution, the Soviet 
Union is a socialist state of workers and peasants. The political 
foundation of the state consists of the soviets, or councils, of 
“toilers’ deputies.” Its economic foundation is “socialist owner- 
ship of the implements and means of production.” The consti- 
tution provides for continuance of planned development of the 
country’s resources in manpower and raw materials, carried out 
under a series of Five-Year Plans, the first of which was 
launched in 1928. The objects of this planned development are 
to increase the public wealth, to raise the material and cultural 
standard of the “toilers,” and to strengthen the independence 
and defense capacity of the U.S.S.R. 
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Under the 1936 constitution the vote is to be exercised on 
the basis of universal, equal and direct suffrage. Elections, 
which in the past had been usually open, are to be held by 
secret ballot. All citizens who have reached the age of 18 may 
now vote, irrespective of race, nationality, religion, educa- 
tion, residential qualifications, social origin, property status, or 
past activity. The category of disfranchised, which at one time 
was estimated to have affected 8 million persons but by 1934 
had dwindled to an insignificant number, was thus officially 
abolished. In practice, however, the elections do not mean 
very much in American terms, since most frequently there is 
only one candidate, who, while not necessarily himself a Com- 
munist, has been selected or approved by. the party. 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


The U.S.S.R., as has been pointed out, is a federated state con- 
sisting of sixteen union republics, as compared with four in 
1923. In this federation Michael Kalinin, the titular head of the 
state (since he is president of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Council) and a member of the Political Bureau of the Com- 
munist party, performs some of the ceremonial functions 
usually exercised by presidents of Western republics, such as 
the reception of ambassadors. The constitution, however, 
makes no provision for a president, and entrusts all legislative, 
executive and judicial powers to the Supreme Soviet, or Coun- 
cil, of the U.S.S.R. (formerly known as the All-Union Con- 
gress), which is to be convened twice a year—instead of every 
two years as had been provided in 1924. This Council is com- 
posed of more than a thousand representatives elected by 
secret ballot on the basis of universal, direct and equal suffrage, 
—representatives who may be recalled at any time by their 
constituents. The only appeal from the legislative authority of 
the Council lies in a popular referendum, which may be re- 
quested by any one of the constituent republics. The Council 
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appoints the highest executive and administrative organ in 
the country, the Council of People’s Commissars (comparable 
to our cabinet), and elects the Supreme Court and special 
courts of the U.S.S.R. for a term of five years. In 1941, on 
the eve of Germany’s invasion of Russia, Stalin, who had 
hitherto occupied no official post in the Soviet government, 
assumed the offices of Premier and Commissar for Defense. 


THE SUPREME COUNCIL 


The Supreme Council consists of two chambers—the Council 
of the Union and the Council of Nationalities—composed of 
an approximately equal number of members elected directly 
by the citizens. The Council of the Union is elected on the 
basis of population, with one representative for every 300,000 
people; while representatives to the Council of Nationalities 
are elected on the basis of 25 for each union republic, 11 for 
each autonomous republic, 5 for each autonomous province, 
and one for each county. A proposal to abolish the Council 
of Nationalities and establish a one-chamber parliament was 
rejected by Stalin, on the ground that the Soviet Union is not a 
national, but a multi-national state, and that while the Council 
of the Union represents the common interests of all toilers 
irrespective of nationality, the Council of Nationalities is essen- 
tial for the representation of the specific interests of national 
minorities. 

Between its sessions the Supreme Council is represented 
by a Presidium of 37 members, which it elects, and which con- 
stitutes a kind of “collective presidency.” The Presidium exer- 
cises many of the functions of the Council, such as the ap- 
pointment and removal of government officials, the ratification 
of treaties and the declaration of war. It should be noted that 
the Presidium may declare war only “in case of an armed 
attack upon the U.S.S.R., or in case of the need of fulfilling 
international treaty obligations of mutual defense against ag- 
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ression.” The second part of this provision was intended to 
permit fulfilment of the treaties of mutual assistance that the 
Soviet Union had concluded in 1935 with France and Czecho- 
slovakia. 


THE COUNCIL OF PEOPLE'S COMMISSARS 


According to Soviet law the People’s Commissars are responsi- 
ble to the Supreme Council. In practice, the Communist 
party exercises a decisive influence over appointments to the 
Council of People’s Commissars. The Council is charged 
with the execution of all measures necessary for the general 
administration of the Union, preliminary examination of all 
projects of law submitted to the Presidium, particularly those 
concerning thé introduction of new or the increase of already 
existing taxes, and preparation of the Union budget. 

The Council of People’s Commissars consists of all-union 
commissariats (or departments), which are common to the 
whole union, and union-republic commissariats, which are 
duplicated in every union republic. The first category of com- 
missariats embraces defense, industry for defense, foreign 
affairs, foreign trade, railways, communications, water trans- 
port, and heavy industry; the second includes light industry, 
food industry, timber industry, agriculture, state grain and 
livestock farms, finance, internal trade, internal affairs, justice 
and health. The administrative system of the Union is dupli- 
cated in the Union republics, each of which has its supreme 
council, presidium, and council of people’s commissars. 

The Union government is entrusted not only with powers 
usually reserved to the central organs of a federation—conduct 
of foreign affairs, national defense, administration of the fed- 
eral budget—but controls the country’s foreign trade, deter- 
mines plans of national economy, formulates the fundamental 
principles of education, administers banks, industrial and agri- 
cultural enterprises, and defines the principles governing the 
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development and use of land. The Union republics retain 
the right “freely to secede” from the Union and sovereign 
authority over all matters not specifically reserved to the fed- 
eral organs, including the administration of justice, health, edu- 
cation, and social welfare. In practice, all activities of the Union 
republics must conform with policies of the Union govern- 
ment and the Communist party. 


THE OGPU AND ITS SUCCESSOR 


Until 1934 a distinctive organ of the Council of People’s Com- 
missars was the All-Union State Political Administration 
(OGPU), successor of the dreaded Cheka, which had waged 
a campaign of terrorism against counter-revolutionary ac- 
tivities during the early years of Soviet rule. The OGPU 
was a powerful secret police, with special military units at 
its command, and was charged with the task of suppressing 
all attempts to injure or overthrow the Soviet system. In 1934 
the Soviet government abolished the OGPU, which had as- 
sumed the proportions of a “state within the state,” and en- 
trusted its functions to a Commissariat of Internal Affairs or- 
ganized along civil instead of semi-military lines. This change 
proved more nominal than real, however, as was shown by the 
trials and purges precipitated by the assassination of Kirov in 
1934, when the government returned to the procedure of the 
OGPU in political cases. 

Americans, accustomed in this country to strict separation 
of powers, are particularly struck by the lack of such separa- 
tion in the Soviet system. All organs of the Soviet administra- 
tion, from the humblest soviet in town or village to the Council 
of People’s Commissars, exercise both executive and legislative 
powers, and each may issue decrees binding on the citizens. 
In political cases the government exercises judicial powers as 
well, and persons accused of crime against the state are seldom 
brought before ordinary tribunals. The Supreme Court of the 
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Union is first and foremost an organ of the government, de- 
voted to the task of protecting the state against hostile ele- 
ments. Lack of separation of powers, however, creates little 
confusion in practice, since the administrative structure is sub- 
ordinated to the single control of the Communist party. 


5. What Is the Communist Party? 


Control of political and economic life in the Soviet Union is 
centered in the hands of the Communist party, the only formal 
political organization permitted by the constitution. This party 
is the ultimate source of power, the brains of the government, 
the unifying element in a land of endless diversity. 

The constitution of 1936 gives citizens the right to unite in 
various organizations—trade unions, cooperative associations, 
youth, sport and defense organizations, cultural and scientific 
societies—which may nominate candidates for election to the 
soviets. But it does not permit the formation of political groups 
other than the Communist party, which it describes as “the 
vanguard of the working people in their struggle to strengthen 
and develop the socialist order.” Stalin himself stated in 1936 
that the constitution did not alter the position of the Com- 
munist party. 


A ONE-PARTY STATE 
The Soviet state is thus a one-party state and this in fact means 
a one-party dictatorship. While many non-communists are 
elected to government bodies, the Communist party controls 
all administrative organs, and loyal party members occupy 
many responsible political and economic posts. The party 
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formulates all important policies, which are then carried into 
effect by the administrative machinery. No conflict can there- 
fore arise between government and party, although the two 
are not formally merged. 

The Communist party, whose organization and functions 
are not described by the constitution, has approximately 
2,500,000 members out of a total population of 170,000,000, 
according to 1938 figures. Its relatively small membership is 
due, in part, to the rigid conditions required of candidates for 
admission, in part to the searching control exercised by party 
officials through periodic investigations known as “purges.” 


PARTY ORGANIZATION 


The nucleus of party organization is the party unit, which 
must include not less than three party members, and may be 
formed in factory, village, or office. The party units elect 
delegates by secret ballot to a series of party organs, reaching 
the top of the pyramid in the All-Union Party Congress 
which, according to the party constitution, acts as the supreme 
organ of authority.| The Congress is usually convoked every 
two years. Between sessions it delegates its powers to a Central 
Committee, which it elects by secret ballot.\ The Central 
Committee, composed of 71 members, in turf élects a secre- 
tariat; an organization bureau (Orgbureau), which is entrusted 
with administrative functions; and a Political Bureau (Polit- 
bureau) of ten members, which is concerned with formulation 
of party policies, and is the real source of authority and power 
in the Soviet Union. 


THE REAL SEAT OF POWER 
The members of the Politbureau are named by secret ballot in 
the Central Committee. But in practice their selection is de- 
_ termined by Stalin, Secretary-General of the party since 1922, 
himself a member of the Politbureau. While Stalin occupied 
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no important post in the government until 1941—when, like 
Lenin in the early years of the regime, he became Premier— 
he has exercised a decisive influence on both party and govern- 
ment policy. The Politbureau has no published statutes. Its 
meetings, like those of the party congresses, are not open to 
the public. Only its resolutions, subsequently embodied in de- 
crees countersigned by Soviet officials, are made known to the 
country. All fundamental problems of party and government 
policy are first threshed out in the Politbureau. Such far-reach- 
ing developments as the introduction of the series of Five-Year 
Plans, the “liquidation” of the kulaks, and the project for 
revision of the constitution, originated not with the organs of 
the Soviet government, but with the Politbureau, and were 
actually formulated by Stalin and his closest associates. This 
predominance of the party over the government, as already 
pointed out, creates no real political conflict, since all leading 
Soviet officials are members of the party, while the majority 
of the members of the Politbureau occupy responsible gov- 
ernment positions. 


THE “PARTY LINE" 


The constitution of the party provides for “complete free- 
dom” of discussion regarding controversial questions. Once a 
decision has been reached, however, party discipline demands 
the cessation of discussion, and all party organs, as well as Com- 
munist groups in non-party organizations (soviets, trade or 
professional unions, and cooperative associations), must imme- 
diately give effect to party rulings. Failure to follow party 
directions, and “other offenses recognized as criminal by the 
public opinion of the party,” are investigated by a Commis- 
sion of Party Control, and are subject to penalties ranging from 
censure to expulsion. 

This severe treatment of dissenters is justified by Communist 
leaders on the ground that the “monolithic unity” of the party 
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—regarded as a bulwark against capitalist reaction—can be 
maintained only by strict enforcement of the “party line.” 
This line is not a rigid program, but a flexible set of formulas 

designed to meet each situation as it arises. The party line, 

while invariably supported by quotations from Lenin’s works, 

represents the policy which Stalin and his associates consider 
best adapted to existing conditions. 


































THE TROTZKY OPPOSITION 


Centralization of party authority in the hands of the Polit- 
bureau, and prohibition and consequent elimination of opposi- 
tion within the party, have been denounced by the late Trotzky 
and his supporters as a betrayal of “party democracy” which, 
they claim, existed in the early years of the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion. In 1937 the Central Committee of the party decreed 
that party officials should henceforth be freely elected, as pro- 
vided by the party constitution, and that the practice of appoint- 
ing officials from above on grounds of personal favoritism or 
local political pull should be immediately abandoned. Trotzky 
supporters, however, have demanded not only free election of 
party officialn—who under the present system must be loyal 
adherents of Stalin—but the opportunity for active discussion 
within the pa 

We see, then, that the Soviet political system is very differ- 
ent from our own. In contrast to our two-party system, where 
room is allowed for the expression of political opposition by 
the minority party, the Russians have a one-party dictatorship 
which permits a certain range of economic and cultural au- 
tonomy, but does not tolerate political opposition. We must 
remember, however, that, in contrast to Russia, we have a 
population which has undergone a more uniform political and 
economic experience than the peoples of the U.S.S.R. Until 
the Russians have achieved a higher degree of literacy 
and unity, they may need a strongly centralized government, 
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to map out the main lines of their economic development. 
The question that really interests us most of all about Russia’s 
political system is: How much personal freedom is there in 
Russia? 


6. How Much Personal Freedom Is There in Russia? 


It would be impossible to answer this question in terms of 
black and white. First of all, we must define for ourselves just 
what we mean by personal freedom in the United States. What 
we mean by personal freedom here is freedom to think, and 
talk, and write as we please; freedom to believe, and to prac- 
tice any religious faith into which we may be born or that we 
may choose; freedom to work; and freedom to join political 
groups or other organizations in which we may want to take 


a part. 
THEORETICAL VS. ACTUAL FREEDOM 


Now, in all fairness, it must be admitted that while theoreti- 
cally all citizens of the United States possess these freedoms, 
they do not all have the opportunity to enjoy them. Some, 
for example, are living so close to the margin that they are not 
really free to choose the work they will do, but must accept 
whatever work is available. Others do not yet have enough 
education to express with complete freedom the thoughts and 
beliefs they may have. Still others must work so hard to make 
ends meet that they cannot use to the full their freedom 
to participate in political and other organizations. Some, no- 
tably the Negroes, are subjected to many forms of discrimina- 
tion. Most of us realize today that a great deal remains to be 
done in this country to fulfill the promises of our own demo- 
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cratic system. But what we must always bear in mind is that, 
under this system, we have achieved remarkable things in rais- 
ing the standard of living of a majority of our people, and have 
laid a sound basis for the eventual practice by everybody of 
the freedoms we regard as essential to our way of life. 


HOW MUCH FREEDOM HAD TSARIST RUSSIA? 


In comparing our way of life with that of Russia, however, 
we must remember that, before the Soviet government came 
to power in 1917, the majority of the peasants and industrial 
workers had had relatively little experience with the freedoms 
familiar to us. As we have already pointed out, all the peasants 
had been serfs until 1861. Before the outbreak of the First 
World War only one-third of them had acquired individual 
ownership of land—and with it a sense of economic freedom. 
But we should also recognize that, under the Tsarist regime, 
the educated and relatively prosperous minority of the popu- 
lation—aristocracy, landowners, small middle-class merchants 
and professional men, and intellectuals—did have certain 
limited freedoms. They had freedom to believe and to 
follow religious practices—although there was severe discrimi- 
nation against sects which broke away from the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church, and also against the Jews, who were often sub- 
jected to brutal pogroms, or raids. There was some freedom 
of the press, and the point of view of those who opposed the 
government could be presented from time to time to the 
minority of people who could read and write—but again and 
again government censorship interfered with this freedom. 
The Imperial Duma, or Parliament, established in 1905, fol- 
lowing the Russo-Japanese war and the revolution it precipi- 
tated, provided an opportunity for political organization. True, 
the vote for members of the Duma was weighted in favor of 
the propertied classes in town and country, but at least a be- 
ginning was made toward representation of more than one 
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group or party in the state. Under this limited franchise, the 
revolutionary parties in Russia—the Social Revolutionaries and 
the two Social Democratic groups, the Mensheviks and the 
Bolsheviks—succeeded in having members elected to the Duma, 
where they expressed criticism of the government. 

Many people in the West who cannot read Russian believe 
that the Tsarist government reduced the country’s intellectual 
life to stagnation. This, again, is only part of the picture. 
Many of Russia’s intellectuals were bitterly opposed to the 
Tsarist regime, and sought by all the means in their power to 
overthrow it, and to improve the condition of peasants and 
workers. For this they were severely punished. But some of 
the most remarkable works in Russian—and world—literature, 
were produced in the nineteenth century: the lyrics of the 
great poet Pushkin; the panoramic novels of Leo Tolstoy, the 
most notable of which is War and Peace, an epic of the 
Napoleonic wars; the novels of Dostoyevsky, who had a 
prophetic vision of Russia’s future; the novels and stories of 
Turgenev, who pictured the life of the gentry on country 
estates, and those of Gogol, who painted vivid sketches of the 
Ukraine. Yet all of these poets and novelists voiced the unrest 
of Russia under Tsarist rule, and the aspirations of her intellec- 
tuals for fundamental reforms. In a sense, the Golden Age of 
Russian literature in the nineteenth century was a prelude to 
the Bolshevik revolution, somewhat as the flowering of Eliza- 
bethan literature in sixteenth century England ushered in the 
Cromwellian revolution. 


RUSSIANS LACK OUR CIVIL LIBERTIES 
If we want to look at Russia realistically, we must admit to 
ourselves that the civil liberties familiar to the United States 
and Britain have never existed in Russia—and do not yet exist 
there today. The Communist party, as we have seen, is the only 
legal party, and the right of political association is forbidden 
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to other groups. The printed word is controlled by the gov- 
ernment, which also regulates education and all means of com- 
munication—telephone, telegraph, and radio. Yet, in spite of 
strict government control over all forms of expression, the 
Russians, under the Soviet regime, have made notable progress 
in technical fields, in science, and in the promotion of health, 
education, and modern agricultural methods among a hitherto 
predominantly backward and illiterate population. If they have 
not made equally notable progress in literature and the arts 
(the theatre excepted), this may be due to the fact that they 
have been living in a turbulent period, and have tended to fit 
their creative efforts into the rigid Marxist mold. 


BUT HAVE OTHER KINDS OF OPPORTUNITIES 


Soviet leaders themselves would not deny the absence in Russia 
of freedom in the Western sense. But they point out that, dur- 
ing the past quarter of a century, Russia has been in a state 
of mobilization and preparation for war against “capitalist en- 
circlement.” In this state of emergency, they claim, individual 
wishes and liberties must be subordinated to the needs of the 
state as defined by the Communist party. They also point out 
that, while political freedom and personal liberties may not 
exist in Russia, the Russian people have been given considerable 
scope for initiative and criticism in the economic sphere. And 
it is true that, while the Soviet press never questions the gov- 
ernment’s political decisions, it carries daily comments on the 
inadequacy of coal production, delays in the manufacture of 
electric bulbs, and a thousand and one other items affecting the 
country’s economic development. Such comments are not only 
permitted, but encouraged, under the name of “self-criticism,” 
and have done much to focus the attention of the Russian 
people on what is going on around them. Workers in factories 
and peasants on collective farms are also encouraged to criticize 
their own administration of the factories and farms, to bring in 
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suggestions for improvement of working methods, and to ex- 
change ideas regarding the state of the world in general as 
presented in the Soviet press and in special “wall-papers” pre- 
pared by each unit of production. In this way, workers and 
peasants, many of whom had previously been illiterate, are 
receiving a considerable measure of education, and are given 
experience in discussion of matters that directly affect their 
daily work and lives. 


CITIZENS’ RIGHTS 


The 1936 constitution contains a comprehensive and elaborate 
list of basic “socialist” rights. Soviet citizens, according to the 
constitution, have the right to guaranteed employment and 
payment for their work in accordance with its quantity and 
quality. They have the right to rest—a right insured, accord- 
ing to the constitution, by the reduction of the working day 
to seven hours for the overwhelming majority of the workers, 
establishment of annual vacations with pay for workers and 
employees, and provision of sanatoria, rest homes, and clubs 
for the accommodation of working people. (In practice, many 
Soviet workers work much longer hours, for overtime pay, 
and only a small proportion are as yet able to enjoy the privi- 
lege of spending vacations in rest homes, owing to limitation 
of available facilities.) 

Soviet citizens have the right to material security in old age 
as well as in the event of sickness or loss of capacity to work— 
a right protected, under the constitution, by the wide develop- 
ment of social insurance of workers and employees at the 
expense of the state, free medical aid, and provision of health 
resorts, They have the right to education—a right insured by 
universal compulsory elementary education, free of charge; 
by the system of state scholarships for the overwhelming 
majority of students in higher schools; instruction in native 
languages for the various peoples of the U.S.S.R.; and organi- 
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zation of free vocational, technical and agronomic education, 
state farms, machine and tractor stations, and collective farms. 
Women are accorded equal rights with men in all spheres of 
economic, state, cultural, social and political life. According to 
the constitution, women’s rights are assured by granting women 
equally with men the right to work, payment for work, rest, 
social insurance and education, and by state protection of the 
interests of mother and child, pregnancy leave with pay, and 
the provision of a wide network of maternity homes, nurseries 
and kindergartens. 

The 1936 constitution also assures Soviet citizens equal rights, 
irrespective of nationality or race, in all spheres of economic, 
cultural, social and political life. Direct or indirect restriction 
of these rights or establishment of privileges for citizens on 
account of race or nationality, as well as propagation of racial 
or national hatred and contempt, is punishable by law. It 
should be pointed out, however, that the constitution does not 
bar propagation of hatred and contempt on political grounds, 
as demonstrated by the abuse directed against alleged Trotzky- 
ists by the Soviet press in 1936-8. 

Moreover, it must not be supposed that the constitution ac- 
tually works in the way that it reads. Practice frequently fails 
to conform to the theory. Owing to the fact that Russia has 
been living in a state of war emergency, few of these rights 
have actually been enjoyed by the mass of Soviet citizens. 


CITIZENS’ DUTIES 


Unlike our Bill of Rights, the 1936 constitution sets forth 
not only the rights of the citizen, but also his duties. He is 
obliged to fulfill the laws, maintain labor discipline, and respect 
the rules of socialist society. It is his duty “to safeguard and 
strengthen public, socialist property as the sacred and in- 
violable foundation of the Soviet system, as the source of the 
wealth and power of the country, as the source of the pros- 
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perous and cultural life of all the working people.” The con- 
stitution prescribes that “persons attempting to infringe upon 
public, socialist property shall be regarded as enemies of the 
people.” Every citizen must consider it his sacred duty to de- 
fend “the fatherland.” Treason against the state—“violation 
of the oath, desertion to the side of the enemy, impairing the 
military power of the state, espionage”—shall be punished 
“with the full severity of the law as the gravest crime.” It was 
on the charge of committing such acts of treason that the 
Soviet leaders Zinoviev, Kamenev, Radek, Piatakov and their 
associates were brought to trial during the period 1936-8. 


7. Is There Freedom of Religion? 


Of all the problems raised by the Bolshevik revolution, none 
perhaps has been so disturbing to the outside world as the 
Soviet government’s attitude toward religion. Most of the 
reformist or revolutionary movements which swept Europe 
after the French Revolution of 1789 were all more or less anti- 
clerical in character. But, until the Bolshevik revolution of 
1917, these movements had usually sought to restrict the sphere 
of action of the Church, and to separate the Church from the 
State. They did not attempt to abolish religious organizations, 
or to exclude religious beliefs from the consciousness of people. 


A REACTIONARY CHURCH BREEDS OPPOSITION 


It was Marx’s statement that “religion is the opium of the 
people,” frequently repeated by Lenin, and the Soviet govern- 
ment’s campaign against all religious movements alike—Cath- 
olic and Protestant, Jewish and Moslem—that profoundly 
shocked the rest of the world, and antagonized many Western- 
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ers who might otherwise have had some sympathy for Soviet 
economic and social ideals. Here, again, it is important to re- 
member the backwardness of Russia in 1917, and the prevailing 
illiteracy of the people, which the Greek Orthodox Church 
had done little to alleviate. The position of organized religion 
in Russia in 1917 was not in any way comparable to that now 
existing in Britain or the United States. Many of the leaders 
of the Greek Orthodox hierarchy were closely associated with 
the Tsarist regime, and supported its policy of repression to- 
ward liberal movements, as well as its reactionary ideas regard- 
ing popular education. The regime of Alexander III (1881-94), 
who was very much under the influence of his chief ecclesiasti- 
cal official, a reactionary called Pobyedonostzev, was distin- 
guished by severe measures of repression against the non-Rus- 
sian nationalities of the Empire, and against Jews and dissenters 
from the Orthodox Church. 

This does not mean that the Russian people were not re- 
ligious. On the contrary, there was in Russia a deep-rooted 
feeling of mysticism which, at least in the older generation, has 
survived twenty years of Soviet repression and anti-religious 
propaganda. But, from the point of view of the landless peas- 
ants and the underprivileged factory workers, the Greek 
Orthodox Church appeared to be identified with Tsarism, 
and with a system of private property which held out little 
hope of improvement for the masses of the people. It is there- 
fore not unnatural that during the Bolshevik revolution the 
peasants and workers attacked not only the monarchy, the 
aristocracy, and the landowners, but also the Church, which 
itself owned large tracts of fertile land and other property. 

At the same time, it should be noted that Marxist doctrine 
is basically opposed to religious belief. Even if a government 
based on Marxist doctrine had come to power in a country 
where the Church was less reactionary than in Russia, it might 
still have adopted an anti-religious policy. Yet, if the ex- 
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perience of Western countries is any guide, the presence in the 
state of liberal and social-minded churchmen tends to reduce 
social and economic frictions, and thus to diminish the danger 
of violent revolt against organized religion. By contrast, coun- 
tries where the Church has been indifferent to the lot of the 
masses and has cooperated closely with the propertied groups 
—such as Spain and Mexico—have experienced convulsions 
similar to those of Russia in 1917. 


SOVIET POLICY TOWARD RELIGION 


Now exactly what did the Soviet government do about re- 
ligion? In the early years of the revolution, the Soviet govern- 
ment persecuted religious leaders of ail faiths whom it regarded 
as allies of Tsarism. The Soviet press scoffed at expressions of 
religious sentiment, and the government actively promoted the 
Godless League, which conducted a campaign against religious 
practices, and especially against the superstitions that had 
clustered around the ritual of the Greek Orthodox Church. 

The Soviet constitution of 1936, in Article 124, stated that 
“freedom of religious worship and freedom of anti-religious 
propaganda is recognized for all citizens,” but in reality free- 
dom of religious worship remained subject to important 
qualifications. A number of churches were allowed to stay 
open in Moscow and other cities of the U.S.S.R.—although 
many were either demolished to make way for new construc- 
tion or were converted to other uses. No active measures of 
repression were taken against people who went into the 
churches to pray, but all possible ways of influencing public 
opinion—through the press, radio, theatre, movies, lectures, 
and anti-religious exhibits—were employed to make a mockery 
of religious superstitions and beliefs. Only the most deter- 
mined people—largely belonging to the old generation—could 
withstand such a constant barrage of public disparagement. 
Moreover, the Soviet government prevented the education of 
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new religious leaders, and barred the religious education of 
children in schools—although such education could be given 
by parents at home. As a result there was every possibility 
that, as the older generation passed from the scene, the Soviet 
Union would have a population entirely brought up in an atti- 
tude of indifference or actual contempt toward religion. 


RELIGION IN THE U.S. AND THE U.S.S.R. 


In comparing the position of religion in the United States and 
in the Soviet Union we must admit, of course, that there are 
many people here who are atheists, who do not believe in any 
religious concept, and many more who, while not active dis- 
believers, seldom go to church or take part in religious organi- 
zations, It is also true that, in the United States, there is an 
attitude of disparagement toward those who admit they are 
atheists, and that anyone actively promoting atheism in this 
country would probably be no more popular than a person 
promoting religious practices would be in Russia. But even 
with all those qualifications, there is room in the United States 
both for followers of all faiths and sects, and for those who 
refuse to follow any faith or sect whatsoever. 


COMMUNISM AND CHRISTIANITY 


It is difficult, of course, to predict what may happen to re- 
ligion in Russia as time goes on. Following the German in- 
vasion, Moscow permitted the use of religious services by 
Polish forces that had been formed on Soviet soil, and discon- 
tinued publication of Bezbozhnik (The Godless), organ of the 
Godless League—ostensibly because of lack of paper, but pos- 
sibly out of deference to public opinion in Britain and the 
United States. 

We must recognize, too, that Communism, when unadul- 
terated by political considerations, prescribes a way of life 
similar to that which is urged by the most highly developed 
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religious movements. Communism has as its avowed objective 
the improvement of living conditions for the “oppressed 
toiler.” This ideal is not so far removed as it sometimes seems 
from the ideals of early Christianity. In the course of centuries 
the early Cinristian ideals have been greatly distorted, and many 
people today regard Christianity as in some way synonymous 
with capitalism. This was not the point of view of early Chris- 
tian thinkers, who condemned riches, and believed in sharing 
property with the poor on a communal basis. Communist 
leaders of integrity and vision have wanted to use political and 
economic power not for their own personal advancement, but 
to improve the welfare of the masses of the people. In the 
practice of Communism, as in the practice of Christianity, how- 
ever, there is often a great gap between aspiration and achieve- 
ment. At the same time, one cannot overlook the fact that the 
Russian Communists, on the plea that the end justifies the 
means, have often used violent and unscrupulous methods 
which are utterly at variance with Christian ethics. 
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8. What Is the Soviet Economic System? 


The Soviet economic system has been the subject of such 
bitter controversy that we must try to look at it today as 
calmly as we can if we want to get a fairly accurate picture. 
Russia is not, and has not in the past quarter-century, been 
the kind of economic and social Utopia pictured by some pro- 
Soviet writers in the United States. On the other hand, it 
has not been the kind of unrelieved hell, compounded of 
brutality and inefficiency, painted by anti-Soviet writers. It 
has been a vast, churned-up, yeasty mixture of good and bad, 
achievement and failure, aspirations for the better things of 
life and attempts to attain them by violent short cuts. Those 
short cuts involved much cruelty toward individuals who for 
one reason or another stood in the way, or opposed certain 
practices. The result was often loss or wastage of lives, talents 
and material. 


RUSSIA NOT COMPARABLE TO THE U.S. 


Out of this mixture much that is good and hopeful for Russia, 
and the world, is gradually emerging. It would be unfair, as 
well as futile, to compare economic and social conditions in 
Russia with those prevailing in the United States. The United 
States is an advanced industrial country, with all the advan- 
tages, as well as strains and stresses, that modern industry 
creates. Russia, on the other hand, is only now beginning to 
master the problems of industrialization. 

The first thing that strikes Americans when they look at 
Russia is that Russia is not what we call a capitalistic country. 
Now what do we mean by capitalism? What we usually mean 
by capitalism is the opportunity for private individuals to 
accumulate money, or capital, and to invest this capital—in 
an enterprise controlled either by an individual or by a group 
of individuals formed into a corporation—at private risk, and 
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for private gain. It also means the opportunity for the indi- 
vidual to create his own private business and to sell his products 
freely for whatever the market will bring. These kinds of op- 
portunity do not exist in Russia today. 


THE END OF RUSSIAN CAPITALISM 


But we must again look back at Russia’s history, and remember 
that, before 1917, only a very small minority of the population 
owned anything—land, or industrial resources, or cash—that 
could be invested in private enterprises. The suppression of 
capitalism by the Soviet government in 1917 was therefore not 
the far-reaching kind of fundamental change in the country’s 
economic system that a similar change would be in the United 
States, where property is widely distributed through the own- 
ership of bonds, shares, insurance, and so on. The relatively 
small group of the aristocracy and the rising middle class were 
deprived of all property by the Soviet government, and most 
of them were driven into exile, or else executed or imprisoned. 
This was a terrible tragedy for the individuals involved, and 
we should be glossing over human cruelty to forget this. But 
the vast majority of people in Russia had no property anyway, 
and were not much affected by this change. All they were 
aware of was that property formerly owned by the monarchy, 
the aristocracy, the Church, the small middle class, and the 
big landowners, became the property of the Soviet state. And 
the Kremlin has always been careful to point out to the people 
that they are the state, and that therefore it is they who now 
collectively, if indirectly, own Russia’s forests, and fields, and 
mines, and factories, and that they must never permit these 
resources to pass into the hands of individuals or groups of 
individuals uncontrolled by the state. 

The Soviet government does not, however, attempt to prac- 
tice the Marxist principle that all goods produced in the state 
should be distributed to all “according to their need.” It en- 
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courages workers in factories and peasants on collective farms 
to turn out more or better work, and as an incentive offers 
them an opportunity to increase their piecework wages, or 
receive bonuses, or enjoy special privileges, such as vacations 
in state sanatoriums in the Crimea and the Caucasus. Thus 
today people in Russia are remunerated not according to their 
“need” but according to their “work.” 


REWARDS FOR SKILL AND EFFICIENCY 


It would therefore be entirely mistaken to think that, in Russia, 
there is a dead level of economic and social conditions for all 
the population. Whatever may have been the original con- 
ceptions of Marx or Lenin, this is far from being the case 
today. A famous actor or a highly trained engineer or an ex- 
perienced industrial manager receives a salary which, in rela- 
tive terms, would compare quite favorably with the salaries 
of similar individuals in the United States. On this salary the 
engineer, or manager, or actor in Russia can enjoy a higher 
standard of living than the unskilled worker or the unskilled 
peasant. He will probably be unable to obtain many of the 
luxuries and even necessities, that the average worker can ob- 
tain in the United States—because, as has been pointed out, 
Russia does not produce sufficient consumers’ goods to meet 
even the simplest needs of the civilian population. But of the 
goods that are available, he will be able to buy more than men 
and women who are less well paid than he. Under no circum- 
stances, however, will he be able to invest part of his salary in 
private enterprise. 


RUSSIA'S NEW MIDDLE CLASS 


As a result of this differentiation in wages, which has become 
more and more pronounced during the past decade, Russia 
for the first time in her history was witnessing the appearance, 
on a large scale, of what we should call the middle class. It 
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will be remembered that, before 1917, Russia had only a small 
middle class, wedged in between the monarchy and aristocracy 
at the top, and vast masses of landless peasants and underprivi- 
leged factory workers at the bottom. In Western countries 
the presence of a middle class, constantly replenished from the 
ranks of workers and peasants, served to cushion the shock of 
revolutionary movements in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies. The absence of such a class in any considerable numbers 
in 1917 made it impossible for Russia to effect an orderly 
transition from absolutist monarchy to a political system similar 
to that of Britain, or the United States, or republican France. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, Russia, after jumping over the stage 
of social and economic development that, in the West, saw 
the rise and flowering of the middle class, appeared to be 
developing such a group on the eve of the Second World War. 

This new group, like the corresponding group in Western 
countries, was composed of engineers, actors, government offi- 
cials, industrial managers, administrators of collective farms, 
professional men like doctors and teachers, and highly skilled 
workers who were known as Stakhanovists, in honor of Sta- 
khanov, a worker who set new records of production. This 
group, like the middle class in Western countries, is a fluid 
group, which is being constantly enlarged by the promotion 
of younger and still younger workers and peasants to posts 
of authority and responsibility. With the rise of this group 
has also come a way of life which has seemed alien to many 
of the early Bolshevik leaders, but which is not too dissimilar 
from the way of life of what they had once contemptuously 
called the “bourgeoisie” of other countries. From contempt 
for the privacy of the home (which was in any case often 
unavailable owing to a serious shortage of housing in urban 
centers), the Russians have swung toward respect for home 
life, and an attempt to embellish the room or two they may 
have with furniture of the Grand Rapids style, and antimacas- 
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sars and aspidistras reminiscent of the Victorian age. From an 
extremely elastic attitude toward marriage, which allowed a 
wide latitude for divorce and abortion, the Russians have 
swung toward an attitude of respect for marriage, the en- 
couragement of large families, and prohibition of abortion. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL 


This does not mean that the new group of engineers, managers, 
government officials, professional men, and skilled workers 
has become “frozen,” and that there is no further opportunity 
for the economic and social progress of other groups of the 
population. On the contrary, as has been pointed out, this 
group is constantly being expanded. This is one of the prin- 
cipal advantages of the Soviet system from the point of view 
of former landless peasants and underprivileged factory work- 
ers, many of whom, under Tsarism, seemed condemned to a 
narrow, impoverished, and, as they called it, “dark” existence. 
Today in Russia—as has been true in the United States in 
periods of prosperity, and especially during the expansion of 
the continent in the nineteenth century—the sky is the limit 
for men and women of ability. The son of a peasant may be- 
come an engineer, or an industrial manager, or a general. 
Napoleon’s phrase, that every one of his soldiers had a mar- 
shal’s baton in his knapsack, applies in Russia to all spheres 
of endeavor. 

This freedom of opportunity is a recent development. For 
many years after the Bolshevik revolution the Soviet govern- 
ment, which still feared counter-revolution, discriminated 
against the children of priests (who in the Greek Orthodox 
Church were allowed to marry), of Tsarist officials, of in- 
dustrialists, and later of Trotzkyists. These discriminations, 
however, have been gradually abandoned. Today the young 
generation is relatively free of the heritage of hatred and 
prejudice which Russia had accumulated during centuries of 
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one form of absolutism or another, and every young man and 
woman feels that, if he or she is bright and hard-working, 
undreamed-of opportunities of achievement lie ahead in a 
country much of which is still undeveloped. This feeling of 
opportunity and elbow-room has been an important factor 
in creating enthusiasm on the part of the younger generation, 
and the Soviet government has been active in promoting young 
people to positions of responsibility. Today, throughout the 
country, in the administration, in the army, and in the eco- 
nomic system, there are large numbers of young people, many 
of them under thirty, who hold important posts, where they 
accomplish imaginative and creative jobs, untrammeled by the 
fears, reservations and suspicions which cast such a dark 
shadow on their elders during the early years of the Soviet 
regime. 


9. Can Russians Own Personal Property? 


But how can these opportunities for advancement amount to 
much, some people ask, if extra earnings cannot be translated 
into property? For the abolition of capitalism in Russia has 
been taken by many Americans to mean that the Russians can- 
not own any personal property whatever. That is not true. 
The Soviet leaders draw a sharp distinction between ownership 
of capital for private gain, and ownership of various forms 
of personal property—houses, books, domestic utensils, clothes, 
furniture, automobiles, and so on—for private use. What a 
Russian cannot do is accumulate money from his wages and 
then put this money into a private enterprise, even a small 
shoe shop or stationery store, and then hire people to work for 
him as an individual. This is strictly forbidden. All the finan- 
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cial resources in Russia are owned by the state, and are invested 
by the state in various enterprises—from the steel mills of 
the Donets Basin and the tractor factories of Rostov to the 
stores in which people buy their shoes, clothes and furniture. 


THINGS RUSSIANS CAN OWN 


A Russian, however, can use his wages to buy himself a house 
in town or a place in the country. And he can buy as much 
in the way of furniture, clothes, books, and bric-a-brac as he 
can afford or—what is more important—can find in the shops. 
Theoretically, he could buy an automobile, a washing-machine, 
a refrigerator, and so on—if such things were on the market 
for private purchase. Actually, however, the Soviet govern- 
ment has concentrated the country’s industrial resources on 
production of heavy equipment, especially for war purposes, 
and has drastically cut down production of consumers’ goods. 
Russia has been preparing for war for many years, and the 
steel and other materials that might have gone into private 
automobiles have gone instead into tanks, into airplanes, into 
all the things that the Russians are today effectively using 
against the Germans. 

The shortages of consumers’ goods in Russia—even ordinary 
things like soap and toothbrushes—are due not to the desire 
of the government to prevent people from owning private 
property, but to its desire to prevent diversion of the coun- 
try’s resources from war production to peace production. On 
the contrary, the Soviet leaders have often indicated that, once 
the shadow of war is lifted, and Russia’s productive forces can 
be applied to peacetime needs, they would want to have every 
man, woman and child in Russia provided with as many ameni- 
ties of life as possible. In other words, the Soviet ideal is not 
to have the population condemned forever to a low standard 
of living, or an ascetic mode of existence, but to raise the 
standard as rapidly as external conditions permit. A Russian 
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can also use such part of his salary as he does not spend on 
consumers’ goods for the purchase of government bonds, thus 
returning part of his salary to the government for investment 
in state enterprises, and he receives interest on these bonds. 
He can also transmit his house, furnishings, books, and so on 
to his children by inheritance. 


PERSONAL PROPERTY FOR THE PEASANTS 


What we have just said about ownership of personal property 
by Russians who draw wages in factories or salaries in offices 
is also true of peasants working on collective farms. It has 
already been pointed out that land, today, is the property of 
the state. The number of individual farms has been reduced 
to less than one per cent of the total. Most Russian peasants, 
then, are members of collective farms, and share in the net 
profits of the farms as a return for the tasks they perform— 
whether these be plowing, or milking, or harness-mending, or 
clerical work in the farm administration. These profits are 
paid in part in cash, and in part in the produce of the farm. 
But, in addition, the peasant can own his own house, and can 
have a garden of his own, in which he is free to raise vege- 
tables, as well as pigs, rabbits, and fowls. He can also sell the 
produce of his garden—vegetables, eggs, chickens and so on— 
in what is called the “free market.” That is, he can take them 
to the nearest town, and sell them to the townspeople without 
having to pass through government-operated stores. The right 
to own a garden and sell the produce of that garden was a con- 
cession made by the government to the peasants after collective 
farming had become an accepted thing. 

Thus we see that, theoretically at least, the average Soviet 
citizen has the right to own personal property—though not 
private investments—in a way which does not greatly differ 
from the right to own personal property in other countries. 
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10. Is Russia Nationalistic? 


It has already been pointed out that the Russians are free of 
the “master-race” idea that has dominated the Germans. It 
would be even difficult to say that the Russians are national- 
istic, because as we have seen, the various peoples living within 
the borders of the U.S.S.R. have not yet been welded into a 
nation, in the sense that the Germans feel they are one nation. 
It would be more accurate to say that the Russians, in moments 
of crisis such as the present war, feel a strong national con- 
sciousness. At the same time they are conscious of living in 
an international community but, while eager to share in the 
life of that community, also feel suspicious about the inten- 
tions of the outside world toward Russia. This mixture of 
awareness of the outside world and distrust of foreigners causes 
Russians to oscillate between nationalism and internationalism. 





BUILDING SOCIALISM IN ONE COUNTRY 


The Russian tendency to swing from one extreme to the other 
has been very noticeable during the past quarter of a century. 
Lenin and Trotzky, who had lived for many years abroad, 
had come under the influence of Western thought, and after 
they had seized power in Russia were less preoccupied with 
Russia’s national problems than with the problems of world 
revolution. By contrast, Stalin and his associates had had no 
contacts with the West before 1917, and Russia’s internal 
situation was their chief concern. When incipient revolution- 
ary movements in Bavaria, Hungary, and China proved to be, 
in Lenin’s words, a “false dawn,” Stalin proclaimed the slogan 
of “building socialism in one country.” He thought that Russia 
would exercise a greater influence on the world by proving 
through her own example that “socialism” could work in prac- 
tice, than by dissipating her strength and resources on the 
promotion of what Trotzky called “permanent revolution.” 
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Lenin died in 1923, and in 1927, after many stormy conflicts, 
Stalin ousted Trotzky and sent him into exile. From that time 
on, the Soviet leaders increasingly emphasized the national 
character of the Russian state, rather than its international role 
as spearhead of world revolution, and talked about the “na- 
tional fatherland,” instead of the “socialist fatherland” of all 
workers. 

In keeping with this new trend, plays, films and books have 
taken as their theme the heroic deeds of Russia’s national fig- 
ures, such as Peter the Great, General Souvorov, who in the 
late eighteenth century fought Napoleon in Italy at the head 
of Russian troops, Marshal Kutuzov, who defended Moscow 
against Napoleon, and Prince Alexander Nevsky, who defeated 
a Teuton invasion in the famous battle of Lake Ladoga in the 
thirteenth century. Special emphasis has thus been placed on 
the development of the Russian nation, and Soviet historians 
no longer try to present the Bolshevik revolution as a unique 
event isolated from the rest of the country’s history. On the 
contrary, they link it closely with Russia’s historic struggle to 
repel foreign invasion—whether that of the Teutonic Knights, 
or Napoleon, or Hitler. But the nationalism that is emerging 
in Russia cannot be compared—not yet, at least—with the 
bitter and exclusive nationalism of the Germans, because the 
nationalism of the Russians continues to be tempered by their 
concern with other peoples of the U.S.S.R. as well as in the rest 
of the world, and this concern offers a basis for constructive 
internationalism. 
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11. Is Russia Imperialistic? 


But even if Russia does have an interest in the international 
community, can it be said that she is free of imperialistic de- 
signs? Communist spokesmen throughout the world have con- 
tended for many years that, in contrast to imperialistic coun- 
tries like Britain, France, Germany, the United States, and 
Japan, Russia was a peace-loving country which had no designs 
on her neighbors. They also claimed that imperialism was a 
direct result of capitalism, because once capitalist industrialists 
had exhausted the possibilities of their own national markets, 
they began to fight each other for control of markets and raw 
materials in all the backward regions of the world, and this 
struggle for economic empires led to recurring wars. The im- 
plication was that the abolition of capitalism would bring the 
end of imperialism, and thus the end of international conflicts. 


WHAT IS IMPERIALISM? 


In considering this question, we must first of all ask ourselves 
what we mean by imperialism. In essence, the word imperial- 
ism refers to the relationship that exists between economically 
advanced and economically backward countries—and this re- 
lationship will continue to exist so long as there are advanced 
and backward countries. 

Imperialism does not always have to take the form of mili- 
tary control of backward territories, or financial exploitation 
of their resources. This is the form of imperialism that has 
been made familiar by the experience of Britain, France, the 
United States, Germany, and Japan. Advanced countries can 
also exercise ideological influence over the development of 
backward areas—and this is the kind of influence that the 
Soviet Union has exercised over countries like China, Outer 
Mongolia, Iran, and Afghanistan, whose industrial progress has 
been more retarded than that of Russia. The Soviet Union al- 
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ready has so much territory, so large a population, and such 
rich natural resources that it has far less temptation than Ger- 
many, Japan, or Italy to resort to territorial imperialism. Nor 
does it have capital for investment in backward regions, so 
it is not tempted to follow the example of Britain and the 
United States. This does not mean, however, that a Communist 
regime in Germany, Italy, or Japan would necessarily be less 
imperialistic than a Nazi or Fascist regime. 

Imperialism in its various forms cannot be ended merely by 
condemning it or by abolishing capitalism. It will gradually 
disappear only as backward countries become industrially 
advanced, and thus less dependent than in the past on the good 
will, or financial aid, or military assistance of the great powers. 


SEIZING TERRITORY FOR SELF-DEFENSE 


While Russia does not need additional territory, she has not 
hesitated to occupy the territory of other countries on the 
ground that she needed to improve her defenses. This was 
Russia’s plea for taking eastern Poland, for occupying Estonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania, or waging war on Finland. It seems 
fairly clear, from what has happened since, that the Russians 
were taking what was, from their point of view, a wise pre- 
caution by creating a zone of defense against an anticipated 
German invasion. But this did not make it any easier for Poles, 
Fstonians, Latvians, Lithuanians, and Finns to accept Russian 
domination. And if Russia’s argument about the need of de- 
fending herself by taking other people’s territories is accepted, 
then it is difficult to reject Germany’s claim that, by invading 
Poland, she was merely taking a measure of self-defense, or 
Japan’s statement that she had to invade Thailand and strike 
at the Philippines in order to break the “encirclement” of the 
ABCD powers by which she felt threatened. Here, again, the 
position of small, industrially weak countries will not be im- 
proved by arguing the rights and wrongs of German or Rus- 
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sian claims to self-defense against each other. The sad fact is 
that, in the present state of world affairs, weak countries are 
bound to be crushed between powerful neighbors as between 
the upper and the nether millstones, and that their so-called 
independence becomes a myth in time of emergency. The 
only hope these countries have of preserving some measure 
of national autonomy is to accept cooperation with others in 
a federation or other form of international organization, where 
they, like the great powers, would have to sacrifice some of 
their sovereign rights, but in return might be assured a measure 
of political security and economic stability. 


12. What Is Russia’s Foreign Policy? 


In one important respect the foreign policy of the Soviet gov- 
ernment is not fundamentally different from that of the Tsars. 
Much as the political and economic system established by the 
Soviet leaders differs from that of the Tsarist regime, the 
country’s geographic problems have not altered since 1917. 
Today, as in the days of the Tsars, Russia is a land- and ice- 
locked continent subject to attack by Germany from the west, 
and to attack by Japan from the east. Now, as then, Russia 
seeks to avoid conflict, and particularly simultaneous conflict 
with these two potential enemies. Like the United States, she 
would have preferred to avoid a two-front war. 

This serves to explain what would otherwise seem inexplic- 
able shifts by Russia from one extreme to the other—from 
efforts at collaboration with the Western powers at Geneva 
to conclusion of a pact of non-aggression with Germany in 
1939; then from the non-aggression pact to war with Germany 
in 1941; and from border conflicts with Japan in 1938-39 to a 
Russo-Japanese neutrality pact in 1941. 
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A NATIONAL—NOT A MARXIST—POLICY 
To understand Russia’s foreign policy we must bear in mind 
that, by and large, the Stalin regime has acted in world affairs 
not on the basis of Marxist doctrine, but on the basis of Rus- 
sia’s national interests. Stalin’s principal objective has been 
to make Russia independent of the rest of the world, in a mili- 
tary and industrial sense, and at the same time protect the 
security of the Russian national state against external attack. 
When Russia’s Foreign Commissar, Maxim Litvinov (now 
Soviet Ambassador to the United States) said again and again 
in the League of Nations at Geneva that Russia wanted peace, 
some people thought he was insincere, because Russia was 
meanwhile training a large army and producing vast masses of 
war material—as it turned out, a stronger army and much 
greater quantities of war material than had been anticipated 
by foreign observers. But Litvinov and Stalin were quite sin- 
cere in their desire to maintain peace, because they believed 
Russia needed a long period of freedom from war to accom- 
plish the task of “building socialism in one country.” 


A POLICY OF REALISM 
At the same time, they were taking no chances. They had stud- 
ied Hitler’s Mein Kampf, in which the Fuehrer had said that 
Germany should build a continental empire in the east, at the 
expense of “Russia and her border states.” Unlike the British, 
the French, and many Americans, the Soviet leaders never 
underestimated the military strength and determination of the 
Nazis. They offered again and again to collaborate with the 
Western powers in maintaining collective security, and con- 
tended that peace could not be preserved in the west by mak- 
ing territorial sacrifices to Germany in Eastern Europe. But, 
rightly or wrongly, they did not trust men like Chamberlain 
and Daladier, and feared that these men, whatever their public 
protestations, had in effect said to Hitler: “Go east, young man, 
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go east.” Their fears were confirmed at Munich, in September 
1938, when Chamberlain and Daladier agreed to let Germany 
take Sudetenland, a section of Czechoslovakia, in the hope of 
achieving “peace in our time.” From that moment on, the 
Kremlin placed no further reliance on the good faith of France 
or Britain. The Soviet leaders were henceforth concerned only 
with the task of preventing, or at least delaying, a German 
attack on Russia through Czechoslovakia and Poland. They 
therefore started negotiations with Hitler, much as they feared 
the Nazi system. 

Meanwhile, however, the British and French governments 
had undergone a change of heart with respect to Germany— 
although not with respect to the U.S.S.R. When, contrary to 
his Munich promise that he would ask for nothing more in 
Europe, Hitler occupied Prague, capital of Czechoslovakia, in 
March 1939, Mr. Chamberlain despaired of achieving “peace 
in our time” by further concessions to the Nazis. He then re- 
versed his previous policy, and in April gave guarantees of 
protection against foreign—meaning German—aggression to 
Russia’s “border states,” Poland, Rumania, and Turkey, as well 
as to Greece. 

Now many people in Western countries feel that Stalin 
should have taken these guarantees at face value, altered his 
own course, and come to terms with Britain and France on a 
policy of mutual aid against German expansion. This would 
certainly have been desirable, and it might conceivably have 
averted the Second World War. But we must remember 
two things. 


DISTRUST OF BRITISH AND FRENCH SINCERITY 
First, as we have seen, Stalin had little reason to trust the Brit- 
ish and French. Not only had they, in his opinion, sold Czecho- 
slovakia “down the river” at Munich, but they had been more 
or less continuously hostile to the Soviet regime since its 
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establishment in 1917, and had given many indications that 
they would welcome its downfall, even at the price of Nazi 
expansion. The Russians did negotiate with British and French 
military missions in Moscow during that fateful summer, but 
the negotiations ended in failure. The chief reason was that 
Russia demanded the right to acquire bases in Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Finland for the purpose of perfecting her de- 
fenses against Germany. And Britain and France, which had 
just given guarantees of independence to one group of small 
countries, did not feel they could be so inconsistent as to sacri- 
fice the independence of another group for the sake of winning 
Moscow’s cooperation. 


DISTRUST OF BRITISH AND FRENCH PREPAREDNESS 


Second, we must also remember that the Russians did not have 
a high opinion of the military preparedness of Britain and 
France—and in this they turned out to be right. They feared 
that, if they collaborated with the Western powers, they would 
bear the brunt of the fight—and, in Stalin’s phrase, would be 
left to “pull the chestnuts out of the fire.” The British and 
French were unable at that time to give effective military aid 
to Poland, which was marked out to be Hitler’s next victim, 
and meanwhile the Polish government—fearing Russia even 
more than Germany—did not want to let Russian soldiers come 
on its territory. So, from the Kremlin’s point of view, it looked 
as if Russia would have to fight Germany, alone, but only 
after Poland had already been invaded and defeated. This was 
not at all in the interest of Russia’s security, and so Stalin de- 
cided to follow the course he had chosen after Munich, and on 
August 23 signed a non-aggression pact with Germany. 


THE NAZI-SOVIET PACT 


This pact was denounced throughout the Western world, even 
by those who had hitherto been most friendly to the Soviet 
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Union, as a betrayal which gave Hitler the “green light” to go 
ahead and start the war. Naturally, it would have been much 
better for the Allies if Germany had had to fight on two fronts, 
and possibly under those circumstances Hitler would have 
hesitated to start the war at all. But it would be difficult to 
maintain that Stalin had “betrayed” the Allies by signing his 
pact with Hitler—unless we first admit that the Allies had “be- 
trayed” Russia at Munich. The plain fact is that neither side 
trusted the other, and all the players engaged in Europe’s com- 
plicated poker game tried to do their best at bluffing. The 
Allies tried to bluff Hitler by negotiating with Moscow; Hit- 
ler, by his pact of non-aggression with Stalin, tried to outbluff 
the Allies; and Stalin thought he had outbluffed all the others. 


MISCALCULATIONS IN THE POKER GAME 


As it turned out, every one of the players discovered that he 
had miscalculated, Stalin included. Stalin had apparently ex- 
pected that Britain and France, although inadequately prepared 
for war with Germany, would hold out long enough to ex- 
haust the German army, and thus diminish its eventual threat 
to Russia. But Germany won a series of spectacular victories in 
the west, and within a year was ready to resume Hitler’s 
original plan for the creation of a continental empire in the 
east at the expense of “Russia and her border states.” When the 
seasoned German army conquered the Balkans in the spring 
of 1941, the Kremlin realized that it could not postpone a 
showdown with Germany much longer. It then decided to 
protect Russia’s rear, in the east, by signing a neutrality pact 
with Japan, which remains in force today. And meanwhile it 
played along with Hitler by furnishing the Germans token 
quantities of foodstuffs and oil. 

It is possible that if Hitler—even as late as June 1941—had 
presented an ultimatum to Russia, the Kremlin might have 
temporized a little longer by making some slight additional 
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THE END OF THE POKER GAME 




















—From Punch, London, June 1941. 


concessions. But Hitler did not give the Russians a chance to = 
maneuver or make concessions. He invaded Russia, and Stalin 
had no choice but to fight Germany. 
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THE NAZIS INVADE RUSSIA 


And the Russians did put up a remarkable fight. After eight 
months of bitter warfare on a 2,000-mile front stretching from 
the Baltic to the Black Sea, the German Army, formerly re- 
garded as invincible, was everywhere in retreat, having failed 
to take Leningrad and Moscow, and having lost Rostov. The 
Germans had found it impossible to achieve the three objec- 
tives they had set for themselves in Russia; to destroy the Red 
Army; to overthrow the Soviet government; and to obtain 
access to the oil resources of the Caucasus, needed by the 
Nazis for continuing large-scale operations against the British 
Empire and the United States. 

The failure of the German offensive was due to several 
factors. Russia, to begin with, had superior manpower—not 
always as well-trained as that of the Germans, but courageous 
and full of fighting spirit—and far greater quantities of mod- 
ern war material, especially tanks and airplanes, than the Nazis 
had expected. The German High Command, moreover, had 
apparently not been prepared for a winter campaign, and the 
German soldiers, inadequately clad and unaccustomed to the 
bitter cold of Russian winter weather, found it difficult to 
hold their lines, let alone press forward in Russia. The far-flung 
operations of the Germans forced them to extend their lines 
of communications beyond the safety point, and they con- 
sequently faced increasing problems in supplying their forces 
with munitions and food. This situation was aggravated by 
the “scorched earth” policy of the Russians, who destroyed or 
damaged food stores and factories as they retreated into the 
interior, and by the resistance of the population in occupied 
areas, where civilians engaged in extensive guerrilla warfare 
against the Germans. This civilian resistance apparently came 
as a surprise to the Nazis, who had thought Russia would dis- 
integrate from within at the first blow. 
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13. Is There a “Fifth Column” in Russia? 


It is, of course, dangerous to generalize about the internal situ- 
ation in Russia, because all the news we receive from that 
country, as from other belligerent countries, is sifted through 
a strict censorship. So far as can be determined, however, there 
has been little evidence of what we would call fifth-column 
activities in Russia. If there have been such activities, we may 
be sure that they have been promptly and drastically sup- 
pressed. A cynic might say that the Russians got rid of their 
fifth columnists long ago, during the purges of 1934-8, when 
thousands of men and women accused of sabotage or counter- 
revolutionary activities were either executed or imprisoned. 
Another way of looking at the situation is that of a French 
diplomat, who said sadly: “In Russia, they shot their fifth 
columnists. In France, we put them in the Cabinet.” 





THE ‘‘PURGES" 


The purges run a close third to Communist propaganda abroad 
and Moscow’s attitude toward religion as an issue which has 
aroused anti-Soviet feeling all over the world. Many people 
otherwise sympathetic to the Soviet government were shocked 
by the wholesale executions and imprisonments that took place 
in the U.S.S.R. following the murder of Kirov, a close asso- 
ciate of Stalin, in 1934. Some felt that the so-called Moscow 
trials, at which some of the principal persons accused were 
publicly tried—although most of the people purged received 
little or no publicity—had been trumped up by Stalin to get 
rid of poteritial enemies. Others felt that there was some grain 
of truth in the government’s accusations, but that the charges 
had been grossly exaggerated in many cases to cover up the 
economic failures of the Soviet system. These were blamed on 
saboteurs and counter-revolutionaries when some of them, at 
least, appear to have been due to inefficiency, mismanagement, 
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and the growing pains common to an economic system in 
transition. But there were some also who felt, at the time, that 
the principal persons purged—among them Marshal Tukha- 
chevsky—had been secretly negotiating with Germany and 
Japan, and had hoped to overthrow the Stalin regime with 
foreign aid. Looking back on the Moscow trials in the light 
of recent events, some observers believe that Stalin acted 
wisely, if brutally, by exterminating people who might other- 
wise have become potential Quislings, and accept the toll of 
lives taken by the purges as a harsh necessity of war. 


VARIED ACCUSATIONS 


This view, which would whitewash the personal hardships in- 
flicted on thousands by the Soviet government, requires some 
qualification. First of all, it should be pointed out that not all 
persons purged in Russia have been accused of connivance 
with Germany and Japan. The so-called engineers’ trials of 
1929, when prominent Russian engineers were charged with 
being in the pay of France and Britain, can hardly be linked 
to Hitler or the Japanese. 

Moreover, the often dramatic revelations of the accused at 
the Moscow trials cannot always be taken at face value. It 
is not necessary to believe that these confessions were extracted 
under the influence of drugs, hypnosis, or even of third- 
degree methods, as many have claimed they were. But Rus- 
sians—and especially some of the revolutionary spokesmen 
like the well-known Soviet journalist, Karl Radek—like to talk 
a lot, and to dramatize themselves, and sometimes they talk 
about things they are planning to do as if these things had 
already been accomplished. When one looks through the 
verbatim records of the Moscow trials, one finds again and 
again that an accused person would confess he had talked about 
getting rid of Stalin in 1933, then had resumed similar conver- 
sations with other alleged plotters six months later, only to 
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talk some more on this theme a year hence—but with little 
concrete evidence that the conspirators had gone beyond the 
stage of discussion. Of course, we must always remember that, 
in a country under dictatorship which is living in anticipation 
of war, as Russia was at that time, any word of criticism re- 
garding the political regime is considered treasonable. When 
many Americans—before our entrance into the war—said that 
it would be good to get rid of “that man in the White House,” 
it was considered polite dinner-table conversation. For Russians 
to say such things was treason. And even today it is difficult 
to disentangle fact from imagination or fiction in the Moscow 
trials. 


NO RUSSIAN QUISLINGS 


It is doubtless true that there were large numbers of people 
opposed for one reason or another to the Stalin regime—from 
peasants who had lost their farms in the process of collectiviza- 
tion to former Trotzkyists like Zinoviev and Kamenev and am- 
bitious army men like Tukhachevsky. Whether these people 
hated Stalin enough to be willing—as was charged—to turn 
over the Ukraine to Germany and the Maritime Provinces 
to Japan in return for aid in overthrowing the regime is a 
question that cannot be dogmatically answered without fur- 
ther evidence. But however deep or widespread may have been 
the discontent of some elements in Russia, this discontent does 
not appear to have made itself felt on any large scale once Ger- 
many had invaded Russian territory. Contrary to their expec- 
tations, the Nazis did not find, either behind the lines in Russia 
or among Russian exiles avroad hitherto hostile to the Soviet 
regime, any prominent persons ready to play the role of Quis- 
lings. The German invasion, far from disuniting the Russians 
and other peoples of the U.S.S.R., caused them to set aside 
political, economic and religious grievances “for the duration”; 
while the success of the Red Army aroused the enthusiasm of 
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all Russians, and temporarily at least seemed to justify the sacri- 
fices imposed on the people by the Soviet government. In 1941, 
as in 1918, the Germans discovered that they could invade 
Russian territory, but that they could not subjugate the Rus- 
sian people, or effectively utilize the country’s agricultural and 
industrial resources for the needs of their war machine. 


14. How Strong Is the Russian Army? 


On the eve of the German invasion, the peacetime strength of 
the Red Army was estimated at approximately two and a half 
million men. Following the invasion, the Soviet government 
mobilized twelve age-groups, placing the effectives of the 
Army at from eight to ten million soldiers. Altogether, it is 
believed that the Red Army has some twelve million trained 
reserves, of which five to six million are fully trained. 

Many foreign observers had thought that the Red Army was 
long on manpower, but short on leadership and equipment. The 
Soviet-German war, however, revealed that the Red Army not 
only has a large reservoir of men, but that its men have been 
carefully trained, and are led by officers versed in modern 
strategy. Promotions in the Army have been made not on the 
basis of caste but, as in the German army since Hitler’s rise 
to power, on the basis of merit. In the war against Finland 
the Russians revealed many weaknesses in tactics and strategy, 
but it must be remembered that this was a war of offense, 
which did not enlist the enthusiasm of the Russian people. 
The Soviet-German war, on the other hand, has aroused the 
country’s fighting spirit against the foreign invader. 
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GUERRILLAS AND CIVILIANS AID THE ARMY 
The effective work of the Red Army has been supplemented 
by the activities of guerrilla bands, known in Russia as parti- 
sans, who have harassed the Germans on the flanks and behind 
the lines. Such guerrilla bands have been used again and again 
throughout Russian history—in the Troubled Times of the 
late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, as well as in the 
Napoleonic Wars. Soviet civilians—men, women and children 
—have long been trained in the use of weapons, and in such 
methods as disposal of incendiary bombs. The Russians, more- 
over, introduced some of the more dramatic innovations in 
modern warfare, such as the use of parachute troops and the 
Janding of men and tanks by planes in the rear of the enemy. 
Parachute-jumping has been a favorite sport of Russia’s young 
men and women in recent years. 


RUSSIA'S WAR MATERIAL 

But what surprised the Nazis most of all was not Russia’s 
inexhaustible manpower, or the training and discipline of both 
the regular Red Army and the guerrilla bands, but the quality 
and quantity of Russia’s war material. The German military 
attachés in Russia must have known of the Kremlin’s prepara- 
tions for a possible war. But apparently they were not thor- 
oughly informed regarding the stocks of war material accumu- 
lated by the Russians during the past fifteen or twenty years. 
On this matter the Russians proved to have been most secre- 
tive. As we have already seen, Soviet industry had been con- 
centrated primarily on the production of heavy machinery and 
armaments, especially tanks and airplanes. Like the Germans 
under Hitler, the Russians under Stalin were forced to accept 
guns instead of butter. Even such outwardly peacetime indus- 
tries as the manufacture of caterpillar tractors had been so 
planned as to permit transfer to the production of tanks. 

The German invasion of Russia inflicted temporary setbacks 
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on Soviet war production. The Germans occupied Russia’s 
principal industrial regions—the Ukraine and the Donetz 
Basin—which in 1940 produced 60 per cent of her coal, 48 
per cent of her steel, 61 per cent of her pig iron and 72 per 
cent of her bauxite. This meant that the Russians had to 
rely for further war supplies on their secondary industrial 
base in the Urals, which the Soviet government had begun to 
build in the 1930’s in the expectation of just such an emergency 
—but on which they published no statistics, 


THE INDUSTRIAL BASE IN THE URALS 


In 1918, some Soviet leaders were for withdrawing to the 
Urals, but Lenin said this would not help Russia for long. Since 
then, things have changed. The Ural region, situated almost in 
the exact center of the U.S.S.R., where European and Asiatic 
Russia meet, contains iron, coal, copper, bauxite (needed for 
the production of aluminum), lead, asbestos, manganese, 
potash, gold, silver, platinum, zinc, and oil, as well as vast 
expanses of forests and arable land. Here are situated the great 
steel mills of Magnitogorsk, the tractor factories of Chelya- 
binsk which have been converted to the production of tanks, 
the machine works of Sverdlovsk, the factories of Zlatoust 
which produce tractor and tank parts, the oil refineries of Ufa, 
the airplane engine factories of Perm. To this area, also—fol- 
lowing the example of the Chinese—the Russians evacuated 
many factories from the regions occupied by the Germans, 
lock, stock and barrel, and set the workers—who are to settle 
there permanently—to operate these factories with the raw 
materials and electric power of the Urals. 

Following German occupation of the Ukraine and the Do- 
netz Basin, this secondary industrial base in the Urals was 
subjected to the strain of simultaneously serving the country’s 
two independent armies—the army fighting the Germans on 
the western front, and the army stationed in the Far East, 
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which in peacetime was estimated at over a million men. In 
addition to this army, the Soviet government has an air force 
reported to consist of 3,000 planes, as well as a fleet of approxi- 
mately 70 submarines, both based on Vladivostok and Petro- 
pavlovsk on the Pacific Ocean. According to available informa- 
tion, the Kremlin probably transferred some 200,000 men from 
the Far East for service on the western front against the Ger- 
mans. This transfer of troops, and the necessity of relying on 
the Ural industrial base for the equipment of armies both in 
Europe and Asia, made it difficult for the Soviet government 
to enter the war against Japan after Tokyo had attacked the 
United States at Pearl Harbor. This may prove to have been a 
shortsighted policy, since Japan may yet strike at Russia. But 
the Russians regard Germany as the principal enemy in the 
Axis coalition, and have decided to concentrate on the task of 
fighting the war in the west to the finish, instead of scattering 
their depleted forces on two fronts. 


15. How Can Allied War Aid Reach Russia? 


The necessity of concentrating Russia’s war effort against 
Germany became particularly pressing after Pearl Harbor, 
which forced Britain and the United States to divide their re- 
sources of manpower and material among widely scattered 
fronts. The United States-British War Council, which sits in 
Washington, must daily decide which front is to be given 
priority by the United Nations. 

Washington, which has become the central source of sup- 
ply for the United Nations, is anxious to fulfill Russia’s needs 
as promptly and adequately as possible. Some items needed by 
Russia, such as bombers and fighter planes, are now urgently 
needed also by the United States in Hawaii and the Philippines, 
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by Australia, by the Dutch in the East Indies, not to mention 
the British in Africa and the Near East. Other items, like tanks, 
may be more readily available. The chief bottleneck is lack of 
ships to deliver the material to Russia once it has been pro- 
duced. 


THREE PRINCIPAL ROUTES 


There are three principal routes from the United States to 
Russia. The best route, from our west coast ports to Vladi- 
vostok, is hampered but not entirely cut off by war between 
the United States and Japan. Another route is through the 
Persian Gulf, across Iran, into the Caucasus or the central 
Volga district via Astrakhan. This route, however, is long and 
devious, because the railway across Iran has not yet been 
linked up with the Russian railway in the Caucasus, and war 
supplies would have to be transported part of the way by 
truck. A third route is from our east coast ports to Murmansk 
and Archangel, on the White Sea. Although Archangel is ice- 
bound during the winter, the Russians think they can keep it 
open with powerful ice breakers. 

From the Russian point of view, these two White Sea ports 
offer the best route, because they are linked by railways to 
centers close to the fighting front. The Murmansk railway, 
however, has been menaced by operations in the Soviet-Finn- 
ish war, although it apparently continues to function. More- 
over, ships transporting war material to Murmansk and Arch- 
angel must cross the Atlantic and the North Sea. The renewal 
of the German submarine campaign in the Atlantic, within close 
range of our eastern seaboard, may seriously threaten such 
shipments, Britain, being geographically closer to Russia than 
the United States, has been better able than this country to ship 
a good deal of war material to Russia. But we must remember 
that British exports, in turn, are made possible largely because 
Britain can replace the goods she sends to Russia by imports 
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from the United States. This makes it more essential than ever 
for the Western powers to maintain the “bridge of ships” 
across the Atlantic. 


BY PLANE FROM ALASKA? 


It would, of course, be possible to fly planes from Alaska to 
the Arctic territories of the U.S.S.R. This route may become 
decisive in the future so far as the delivery of planes from the 
United States is concerned. The Russians have been active in 
developing their Arctic territories, especially along the coast 
across from Alaska. Today, it is essential for Russia and the 
United States to preserve the triangle formed by Alaska, the 
Aleutian Islands, and Russian Kamchatka, since it may become 
the one channel of communication practicable between the 
two countries. 


16. What Are Axis Plans for Russia? 


We have already seen that, in Mein Kampf, Hitler said the 
Reich should build a continental empire to the east, at the 
expense of Russia and “her border states.” Alfred Rosenberg, 
philosopher of the Nazi party and a close associate of Hitler— 
a native of the Baltic region when it was still under Russian 
control—went further in his book, The Myth of the Twen- 
tieth Century. In this book Rosenberg declared that the Rus- 
sians did not belong in Europe, that they were Asiatics, and 
should be cast out of European Russia back into Asia, where 
they came from. (Interestingly enough, the Japanese, for their 
part, have contended that the Russians did not belong in Asia.) 
Rosenberg then went on to argue that European Russia should 
become the domain of the German “master-race.” Following 
the German invasion of Russia, the author of these ideas, in 
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spite of having been out of the public eye for some years, was 
appointed by Hitler to rule the occupied regions of Russia. 

From the Nazi point of view, European Russia represents 
a natural part of the continent, and should be closely linked 
with it. Then, some of the Nazi geo-politicians contend, Eu- 
rope would become truly self-sufficient, since it would have at 
its command the iron, coal, copper, bauxite, foodstuffs and, 
above all, the oil of Russia. With these raw materials within 
its borders, the European continent could be reorganized 
under German leadership in such a way as to become inde- 
pendent of trade with other continents, and would no longer 
live in fear of a British blockade. 


PARTITIONING THE SOVIET UNION 


When the Germans invaded Russia on June 22, 1941, their 
avowed object was to occupy Russia as far as the Urals. This 
plan was gradually whittled down, as the Germans met with 
increasingly stiff Russian resistance, and by the autumn the 
Nazis indicated that they would consider their goal accom- 
plished if they occupied the key cities of European Russia— 
Leningrad, Moscow, Kiev and Rostov. Occupation of these 
cities would have left in the hands of the Germans the two 
regions of Russia which are particularly rich in foodstuffs and 
industrial raw materials—the Ukraine and the Donetz Basin. 
The Germans apparently believed that the Soviet government 
would then have no choice but to disintegrate, since by that 
time the Red Army would have been destroyed or paralyzed. 
It has not been entirely clear what the Germans expected to 
do with the remnants of Russia east of the Urals—or east of 
Moscow. This area might conceivably have been allowed to 
remain in the hands of a puppet Russian government sub- 
servient to the Nazis—or else the Japanese might have been 
offered Siberia as their share of the spoils, to round out their 
“co-prosperity sphere” in Asia. 
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Nazi attacks on the imperialism of France, Britain and the 
United States cannot conceal the fact that German military 
and business leaders, as well as Hitler himself, have long cher- 
ished plans for imperialistic expansion into Russia, which is to 
take the place of the colonies the Reich has failed to obtain 
in Africa, Asia, and the Western Hemisphere. The Russians 
therefore have no illusions as to the fate that would befall them 
in case of Axis victory. They have every reason to continue 
their war with Germany to the bitter end. 


17. What Is the Third International? 


In 1919, two years after forming the Soviet government in 
Russia, Lenin established the headquarters of the Third (Com- 
munist) International in Moscow, which by that time had 
superseded St. Petersburg (renamed Leningrad) as the capital 
of Russia. The Communist International (Comintern for short) 
is known as the Third because two other international organi- 
zations of workers had been previously set up. These were the 
First (Workers’) International, organized by Friedrich Engels, 
collaborator of Karl Marx, in 1864; and the Second (Socialist) 
International, formed in 1889, with headquarters in Brussels, 
Belgium. 

The Third International is composed of representatives of 
Communist parties in 58 countries. Theoretically, the Russian 
Communist party is only one of the 58 Communist parties that 
belong to the Third International. Actually, however, the Rus- 
sian Communist party has played a dominant role in the Third 
International from the day of its organization in 1919. This 
has been due partly to the fact that the Third International 
has its headquarters in Moscow. But most of all it has been due 
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to the fact that the Russian Communist party is the only one 
which, since 1919, has succeeded in establishing and maintain- 
ing political control of a country—and in this case a great 
power. 


THE RUSSIAN COMMUNIST PARTY A KINGPIN 


The success of the Russian Communist party, as compared 
with the relative weakness of Communist groups in other coun- 
tries, has endowed it with enormous prestige in the eyes of 
Communists throughout the world. The political, economic, 
and social system established by that party in Russia has be- 
come, for all Communists, irrespective of their nationality, the 
prototype of what a Communist (or, as Stalin still calls it, a 
socialist) state should ultimately be. In this sense the Russian 
Communist party, although representing a country far less 
advanced industrially than, for example, Germany or the 
United States, has exercised a determining influence on the 
policies of other Communist parties, which have unquestion- 
ingly followed the “party line” laid down by the Russian 
Communist party, and Moscow has become the Mecca of 
Communists throughout the world. 


THE PROGRAM OF THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL 


The proclaimed object of the Third International, as set forth 
in its program, is to replace world capitalist economy by a 
world system of Communism through force and violence. 
The supreme organ of authority in the Third International 
is the World Congress. This Congress met annually in the 
first years of its existence, always in Moscow, but since 1924 
it has assembled only twice—in 1928 and in 1935. Between 
sessions it delegates its powers to an elected Executive Com- 
mittee of 59 members. Of the ten members of the Politbureau, 
steering committee of the Russian Communist party, two— 
Stalin, Secretary-General of the party, and Zhdanov, Secre- 
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tary of the Central Committee of the party and chief of its 
propaganda section—are members of the Executive Committee 
of the Third International. The decisions of the Executive 
Committee are binding on all Communist parties represented 
in the Third International, as well as on individual Commu- 
nists throughout the world. The Russian Communist party, 
like other groups belonging to the Commntern, contributes dues 
to the Third International. There is no evidence that the 
Comintern receives financial aid from the Soviet government, 
but since it does receive financial and other support from the 
Russian Communist party, it would be splitting hairs to say 
that the Third International has no connection with the Krem- 
lin—as has often been claimed by Soviet spokesmen. 


MODIFYING THE OBJECTIVES 


Immediately after the formation of the Third International in 
1919, Lenin and his associates used it to propagate their ideas 
through Communist parties and Communist sympathizers in 
other countries, in the hope of bringing about revolutionary 
movements similar to the Bolshevik revolution. Lenin’s early 
conviction that the First World War would mark the begin- 
ning of world revolution and the universal triumph of Com- 
munism was gradually modified by the failure of Communist 
movements in other countries—notably Germany, Hungary 
and, after Lenin’s death, China—and by the need for concen- 
trating on economic reconstruction within the Soviet Union. 
When the Sixth Congress of the Comintern met in 1928—fol- 
lowing the expulsion of Trotzky, advocate of permanent world 
revolution, from the Russian Communist party—it accepted 
Stalin’s conclusion that the victory of socialism was at that 
time possible even if limited to only a few countries, or only 
one country, the Soviet Union. The Third International thus 
acquiesced in Stalin’s thesis that the Soviet government should 
concentrate its efforts not on supporting revolution abroad, 
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but on the task of “building” socialism at home. This indefinite 
postponement of world revolution was denounced by Trotzky 
as an unwarranted surrender to capitalism. 

After 1928 the Third International lost much of its signif- 
icance as a spearhead of world revolution, and became to a 
marked degree an instrument for the promotion of Stalin’s 
doctrines as contrasted with the more extreme views of 
Trotzky, denounced in Moscow as leader of the Left Opposi- 
tion, and the more moderate views of men like Rykov and 
Tomsky, denounced in Moscow as leaders of the Right Op- 
position. In this sense the Third International became a sound- 
ing-board for the ideas of Stalin and his associates, and the 
scene of factional disputes within the Russian Communist 
party, duplicated in Communist parties throughout the world, 
which split up into Stalinists, Trotzkyists and other factions. 


THE POPULAR FRONT 


After Hitler had assumed the role of champion of Western 
civilization against Communism as a screen for his program of 
expansion, the Soviet government altered its course, and began 
to favor the formation of a “Popular Front” against Fascism 
and Nazism throughout the world. In this Popular Front Com- 
munists were ordered to collaborate with all other anti-Fascist 
and anti-Nazi groups, no matter what might be their political 
views, Communist parties thus switched from denunciation of 
Socialist and “bourgeois” parties to an urgent demand for 
formation of Popular Fronts in all countries. This course was 
probably dictated by sincere abhorrence of Fascism and Nazism 
on the part of the Communists. But it was at least in part 
determined by Stalin’s desire to maintain the security of the 
U.S.S.R. against possible attack by Nazi Germany, and in this 
sense was dictated by Russia’s national interests as much as 
by the convictions of the Russian Communists. The Com- 
munist demand for the formation of a Popular Front coin- 
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cided with the Kremlin’s efforts to establish collaboration 
with France—once denounced as a stronghold of the “bour- 
geoisie,” and France’s allies in Eastern Europe, notably Czecho- 
slovakia. This collaboration came to a climax in 1934, when, 
at the proposal of France, the U.S.S.R. entered the League of 
Nations—one year after Germany had left it. 

This combination of Communist hostility toward Nazism 
and Russia’s concern to avoid war with Germany was re- 
flected in the subsequent activities of the Third International. 
Like the Soviet government, the Third International de- 
nounced Italo-German intervention in Spain during the civil 
war of 1936, and urged aid to the Spanish Loyalists. 


A NEW LINE 


When Britain, France and the United States persisted in a 
policy of non-intervention in Spain, thus giving Italy and Ger- 
many free rein to aid General Franco against the Loyalists, 
the Soviet Union—and the Third International—began to re- 
cede from their previous support of the Popular Front, which 
had disappointed their expectations of a genuine struggle 
against Nazi Germany. Following the surrender of Sudeten- 
land to Germany at Munich in 1938, the Communist parties 
throughout the world followed Moscow’s course of denounc- 
ing Britain and France for their policy of “appeasement.” 
They also supported Stalin’s decision, in August 1939, to con- 
clude a pact of non-aggression with Hitler, who had previ- 
ously been branded as the arch-enemy of both Communism and 
Russia. 

During the first year and a half of the Second World War, 
in accordance with the new “line” of the Russian Communist 
party, Communists in other countries abstained from attacks 
on Germany, and to some extent collaborated with Nazi 
groups abroad. At the same time, they bitterly criticized 
Britain and France for waging an “imperialist” war. The mo- 
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become Russia’s national interest to collaborate with Britain 
and the United States in the struggle against Hitler. 


THE HISTORIC ROLES OF THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL 


We might therefore say that, in the early years of the Soviet 
regime, when there seemed to be hope of Communist revolu- 
tions in other countries, the Soviet leaders used the Third 
International as an instrument for the propagation of world 
revolution. When this hope grew dim, and the Soviet leaders 
concentrated their efforts on the task of “building socialism” 
in the U.S.S.R., Stalin and his associates used the Third Inter- 
national to maintain their version of Communism—or social- 
ism—as opposed to the versions of Trotzky and other dissent- 
ing Communists, both in the U.S.S.R. and abroad. When the 
resurgence of Germany under Hitler began to threaten both 
Communism and the U.S.S.R., the Kremlin openly used the 
Third International as an instrument of Russia’s foreign policy. 
Temporarily, at least, the interests of Communism and Russia 
appear to have been merged in the endeavor to crush both 
Nazism and the German military machine which, in turn, have 
become inexorably merged together. 

Hitherto, Communist parties throughout the world had been 
acting not as national parties, but as mouthpieces of the Third 
International, which dictated their course. Today, in, all the 
countries allied with Russia (including the United States), 
Communists are promoting the defense of their respective 
countries. They do this because, for the time being, the inter- 
ests of these countries happen to coincide with the interests 
of Russia. 


ment Germany invaded Russia on June 22, 1941, however, all: 
Communist parties again changed their “line,” since it had then: 
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18. itas'the Soviet Government Abandoned World 
45°? Revolution? 
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te vical ‘Be extremely hazardous to make dogmatic statements 


rding the ultimate purpose of Stalin and his associates. 
Some ae Esidle in the West believe that world revolution remains 
the goat ‘of the Soviet leaders. They contend that Stalin has 
merely subordinated world revolution to the immediate and 
pressing task of “building socialism in one country,” but has 
never abandoned it. According to this thesis, Stalin had hoped 
that all the advanced industrial states—~Germany, France, 
Britain, the United States and Japan—would become involved 
in a conflict that would shatter their military and industrial 
power, and that the U.S.S.R., which he planned to keep out 
of war at all costs, would fall heir to the control of a world 
torn asunder by wars and revolutions. 





EXAMPLE MORE POWERFUL THAN PRECEPT 


Whatever may be the accuracy of this interpretation of Stalin’s 
policy, today the U.S.S.R. is just as deeply involved in war as 
the other great powers. For the time being, world revolution 
has been subordinated by the Soviet leaders to another imme- 
diate and pressing task—this time the task of preventing Ger- 
man conquest of Russia and, ultimately, defeating the Nazis. 
This does not mean, however, that the Soviet leaders are 
unaware of the revolutionary potentialities of their military 
resistance to Germany. Russia’s unexpected resistance has prob- 
ably aroused more admiration and respect for the Soviet sys- 
tem in all parts of the world than twenty-three years of Com- 
munist propaganda. In the iron age in which we live what 
counts are acts, not words. And Russia’s acts, which have de- 
stroyed the legend of Germany’s invincibility, have convinced 
many people otherwise hostile to Communism that the Soviet 
system has created a powerful military and industrial machine. 
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viet system may exercise con- 
and Asia during and after this 
and Japan are defeated—is still 
unpalatable to many in the West. They fear that a 
Russian victory over er would merely mean the world 
had jumped out of the frying pan into the fire. They believe 
that a victorious Russia would use her influence to destroy 
religion and private capitalism everywhere, and thus end all 
hope of saving Western civilization. Whether this will happen 
or not will depend on the measure of collaboration that the 
Western powers can establish with Russia in the post-war 
period, and on the social vision of plans for post-war recon- 
struction that may be offered to the world by the United 
Nations. 





19. Will Russia Participate in Post-War Recon- 
struction? 


In answering this question, we must first of all understand that 
it will be impossible, after this war, to exclude Russia from 
participation in world affairs, as the Allies tried to do after 
the First World War. In 1919, at the Paris Peace Conference, 
the Allies were so fearful of Communism that they tried to 
quarantine Russia by isolating her from the rest of the world. 
One of the measures taken by the Allies for this purpose was 
the establishment of “buffer states”—Poland, the Baltic coun- 
tries, Czechoslovakia, an enlarged Rumania—which were to 
serve as a “sanitary cordon” to prevent both the spread of 
Communism to the west and German expansion to the east. 
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RUSSIA. CANNOT BE EXCLUDED 
Today, the world must recognize that the Soviet Union is not 
only potentially, but actually, a great power, and is bound to 
play an important part in post-war reconstruction. In fact, 
unless Britain and the United States take the initiative now in 
developing their own program for a “new order” to follow 
the war, they may find that Russia has acquired a decisive in- 
fluence over the shaping of the future peace. The very fact 
that Soviet leaders have consistently emphasized the need of 
reorganizing economic and social conditions in such a way as 
to improve the lot of the average man—and have, in some 
measure, succeeded in accomplishing this themselves in the 
U.S.S.R.—will give weight to their opinion in the negotiations 
that will follow the present war. For it becomes increasingly 
clear that the peace negotiators will be concerned not merely 
with political boundaries, or even with the problems of mar- 
kets, raw materials and colonies. They will be concerned, above 
all, with the task of improving human welfare, which has so 
far been the forgotten quantity in international relations. 
Many people in the West, however, still feel distrustful of 
the Russians. In the first place, they think that Russia is con- 
cerned solely with her own interests, and not with the inter- 
ests of the rest of the world. In the second place, they fear 
that, once the war is over, the Kremlin, through the Com- 
munist International, will resume its efforts to undermine the 
capitalist system in other countries. Here, again, we must look 
at the situation not only from the point of view of Britain, the 
United States, and other Western countries, but also from the 
point of view of the U.S.S.R. It is true that Russia is at present 
fighting primarily to protect her own territory from German 
conquest, and not to save Britain and the United States. Yet, 
it must be admitted that Britain and the United States entered 
this war not primarily to save Russia but, like Russia, to pro- 
tect their own territories and interests. In other words, the 
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Russians are not necessarily more selfish than the British or 
Americans. And, looking at problems of post-war reconstruc- 
tion from the point of view of the interests of the various 
countries involved, it will be just as much to the interest of 
Russia, as to that of Britain and the United States, to build a 
world order which would assure all of us a decent standard of 
living and a measure of security from poverty and war. 


POTENTIAL READJUSTMENTS 


Critics of Russia, however, contend that, when the war is over, 
it may not prove to the interest of Moscow to assure peace and 
security for countries which have not, by that time, adopted 
an economic and social system similar to that of the U.S.S.R. 
They believe that the Kremlin will profit by the disorganiza- 
tion and despair created by the war to agitate for the spread 
of the Soviet system throughout the world. This possibility 
cannot be excluded. But we must bear in mind that the eco- 
nomic and social system of Western countries—not only Ger- 
many, but also Britain and the United States—has already been 
profoundly altered, and altered not as a result of Communist 
propaganda, but out of the need of consolidating national re- 
sources for the purpose of waging a “total” war. It may well 
be that, when the war ends, economic and social conditions 
in Western countries may be closer to a form of collectivism 
than could have possibly been anticipated in 1939. 

And meanwhile we must remember that the Soviet system 
itself is not standing still. Russia, too, has been profoundly 
affected by the war. To meet the manifold emergencies created 
by the German invasion, the Soviet government has had to 
place more power and responsibility in the hands of millions 
of civilians. It is within the bounds of possibility that, just as the 
First World War marked a violent transition in Russia from 
Tsarist absolutism to the dictatorship of the proletariat, so the 
Second World War may bring about an equally fundamental 
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transition from the dictatorship of the proletariat to a political 
system which may be much closer to that of the Western 
countries than could have been anticipated in 1939. 


RAPPROCHEMENT BETWEEN RUSSIA AND THE WEST? 


The process of leveling off differences between Russia and the 
Western world will proceed all the more rapidly if Russia 
freely participates in the life of the international community 
on a basis of equality. Such participation would afford the Rus- 
sians an opportunity to share the experience of Western coun- 
tries. Most Russians are acquainted with the West only through 
the medium of Soviet publications, which until recently sought 
to decry conditions in “bourgeois” countries. It would be 
particularly valuable for the Russians to know conditions in 
the United States at first hand, just as it would be valuable for 
Americans to learn conditions in Russia at first hand. Russians 
are eager and curious to learn about America, and Russia’s 
own conditions—with a vast continent, rich in natural re- 
sources and in human capacities, to develop—approximate 
those of the United States far more than those of other so- 
called capitalist countries. Everything that can be done by the 
governments and peoples of the two countries to reach mutual 
understanding in a period critical for the destiny of both would 
serve to clear the path for peacetime collaboration. 









































20. How Does the United States Get Along 
with Russia? 


Many people in the United States have been critical of Com- 
munist propaganda abroad, of Russia’s policy toward religion, 
and of the Soviet economic system. Yet relations between the 
United States and Russia have been relatively friendly since 
the recognition of the Soviet government by Washington in 
1933. Much as the political and economic ideas of the two 
countries have differed in the past, there has been little reason 
for fundamental controversies between them, since neither 
covets the natural resources or territory of the other. In fact, 
if fear of Communist propaganda and each country’s distaste 
for the other’s system could be removed, there would seem 
to be every opportunity for the development of far-reaching 
collaboration between the United States and the U.S.S.R. in 
the period of post-war reconstruction. 


WE HAVE MUCH IN COMMON WITH RUSSIA 


Both countries, possessing rich natural resources and vast ter- 
ritories, have little to gain by war. Both want peace in order to 
carry on their own agricultural and industrial development, 
and improve the welfare of their people. Both have been in 
the forefront of international efforts to prevent war. Before 
Munich, when, as we have seen, the Kremlin despaired of 
averting war with Germany through international collabora- 
tion, the Soviet government championed three main policies 
—also favored by the United States—at international confer- 
ences and in negotiations with individual states. These policies 
were the Soviet demand for the fullest possible measure of 
disarmament; its drive to strengthen the Kellogg-Briand pact, 
also known as the Anti-War Pact, by non-aggression agree- 
ments; and its advocacy of economic non-aggression. 
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While the Soviet government was skeptical regarding the 
possibility of achieving concrete results at the Disarmament 
Conference, the Soviet delegation at Geneva, headed by Maxim 
Litvinov, consistently pressed for sweeping disarmament meas- 
ures. As early as December 1927, the Soviet delegation sub- 
mitted to the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference a plan for total and universal abolition of all 
armies, navies and air forces. But other states regarded this 
proposal as an attempt to obstruct the work of the conference 
by demanding the impossible, and it was rejected. Nor did 
later Soviet proposals for progressive and proportional dis- 
armament meet with success. 

It is true that, while advocating disarmament, the U.S.S.R. 
built up one of the largest armies in the world. As has already 
been pointed out, however, the Kremlin justified these meas- 
ures on the ground that the Soviet Union was menaced by 
aggression from east and west, and had to take all necessary 
steps to assure the defense of the “socialist fatherland” against 
unprovoked attacks. 


COLLABORATION IN PEACE AS WELL AS IN WAR 


If, after this war, the British Commonwealth of Nations, the 
United States and the U.S.S.R., which have achieved a large 
measure of wartime collaboration, should continue to pool their 
military resources in such a way as to create an international 
police force, and at the same time should pool their economic 
resources in such a way as to provide all countries with raw 
materials and foodstuffs needed for a minimum standard of liv- 
ing, they would be in a position to determine the shape of the 
world order for decades to come. To achieve this end, the 
statesmen and peoples of the United Nations will have to 
display not only wisdom and self-restraint, but also the kind of 
creative imagination which so many people find it possible to 
apply to the problems of war, but seldom take the pains to 
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apply to the problems of peace. Yet only by an imaginative 
strategy of war and peace will the United Nations, among 
which the most powerful are the United States and the Soviet 
Union, overcome the global war strategy of the Nazis. 





—by or ego 
—-From the Daily Mail, 
London, October 1941. 














A NOTE ON HEADLINE BOOKS 


Russia at War is one of the Foreign Policy Association’s 
HEADLINE BOOKS. The object of the series is to provide suffi- 
cient unbiased background information to enable readers to 
reach intelligent and independent conclusions on the important 
international problems of the day. HEADLINE BOOKS are pre- 
pared under the supervision of the Department of Popular 
Education of the Foreign Policy Association with the cooper- 
ation of the Association’s Research Staff of experts. 

The Foreign Policy Association is a non-profit American 
organization founded “to carry on research and educational 
activities to aid in the understanding and constructive develop- 
ment of American foreign policy.” It is an impartial research 
organization and does not seek to promote any one point of 
view toward international affairs. Such views as may be ex- 
pressed or implied in any of its publications are those of the 
author and not of the Association. 

For further information about HEADLINE BOoKs and the other 
publications of the Foreign Policy Association, write to the 
Department of Popular Education, Foreign Policy Association, 
22 East 38th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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